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The Week. 


Tue report ot the military board ordered to enquire into the New 
Orleans massacre was brought to light yesterday morning by the Tribune, 
after it had lain for some days at least in the President’s hands. 
Anybody who wants what may be called emphatically stirring reading 
will find it here. General Sheridan’s judgment of the affair and of 
the actors in it proves to have been, on the whole, rather lenient. It 
was a massacre deliberately planned by Mayor Monroe and his friends, 
executed by a police recruited from the dregs of the worst populace in 
the civilized world, and officered by blackguards and bullies, many of 
them former holders of commissions in the Confederate army. The kill- 
ing was done with a coolness and deliberation which have never in our 
history had a parallel. There was more blood shed by the murderers of 
St. Bartholomew’s Day and by the Parisian Septembrists, but they were 
infuriated zealots, and they belonged to another age. The treatment 
of the wounded after their fall appears to have been such as is only wit- 
nessed on a Red Indian battle-field; and, to crown all, pains seem to 
have been taken by the “constituted authorities” to give the criminal 
population clearly to understand that the city was at their mercy. 
New Orleans was only saved from a night of rapine and arson by the 
presence of the Federal troops. This is all frightful; but there are 
things harder to bear than even this, and one of them is the spectacle 
which we have just been witnessing of the President of the United 
States travelling about and addressing crowds in justification, or at 
least in excuse, of the massacre and its authors. Incases of this kind— 
luckily they do not occur often, either in the lives of men or nations— 
anything that can be said by way of comment is apt to seem feeble 
and commonplace. In fact, it is almost an insult to the community to 
say one word with the view of either rousing or stimulating its indig- 
nation on such a subject. The crisis is too grave for either lamenta- 
tions or abuse. Expression must now be found in action. 
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Mr. Jonnson has made only two speeches within the week, and 
there was not much that calls for comment in either. The first showed 
that the New York Herald had exclusive information when it informed 
us that Mr. Johnson had succumbed to Congress upon hearing of the 
Maine election, and the complete demoralization of the editor and pro- 








prietor of the Herald, for he told the committee of the Cleveland Conven- 
tion that the character and genius of the nation should not be subverted, 
and that, God being willing, with the help of the convention and the 
men it represented, he should pursue still his past course in the effort to 
save the Government. The President's egotism and obstinacy are dis- 
coverable in this speech—he never in his life, so far as we know, made 
a speech in which those traits of his character were not plain to be 
seen; but this time they were not rampant and raging, and we think 
his experience at Cleveland, Pittsburgh, and other points in his late 
progress has really done him good. Of the address to the Alexandria 
Johnson men, the same remarks may be made. It was quite subdued 
in tone, though he expressed his “ renewed determination to pursue the 
course he had been pursuing until the struggle of piloting the 
country was ended.” If reports from Washington may be relied 
upon, the next Presidential Message will be in accord with these 
and all the speeches since the 22d of February, for it is said that 
the President will argue in that document that though legislation had 
in the absence of Southern representatives may be valid, yet, by express 
provision of the Constitution, no amendment to that instrument can or 
should be made unless all the States take counsel together in its prepa- 
ration. 





till 


PropaB.y the most doubtful of the Northern States, politically speak- 
ing, was Connecticut. Was, we say, and not is, for the result of the muni- 
cipal elections held on Monday last, though not an absolute criterion’, 
makes it pretty certain that the general drift of affairs there is decidedly 
hostile to the Democratic or anti-Congressional party. Large Union 
gains are reported. Hawley’s majority over English in New London 
was 84 ; on Monday the Union majority was 178. In New Milford, the 
gains do not double the majority, but they make it half as large again. 
In Danbury, English beat Hawley by a majority of ten; Monday’s ma-. 
jority is on the other side, and is 130, Meantime everybody waits with 
interest—nobody, perhaps, in the North with doubt or anxiety—for 
next Tuesday in Pennsylvania and the West. In the South, we dare 
say, the interest is more intense and painful, especially on the part of 
Union men, and in the States of Texas, Arkansas, and Mississippi, 
where a defeat of Congress means social tyranny, or expatriation, or 
even death, unless we suppose that Union men living there can neither 
write nor speak the truth. 


- 
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GENERAL BuTLER has made a powerful speech at Cleveland, Ohio— 
perhaps the most powerful, because densest, attack that has yet been 
made on the President, running up a list of charges which bore a dim 
resemblance to an impeachment, although the word was not men- 
tioned. He took the ground which we took in Tar Natron of Sept. 
6th, that the President's assumption of power to create vacancies in 
the public service at his discretion, and then fill them without wait- 
ing for the concurrence of the Senate, practically involves the exclusion 
of the Senate from all share in making appointments ; for all those who 
are appointed during the recess hold office till the close of the follow- 
ing session. Their names need not be presented for confirmation until 
the last day, and, if rejected, they may be reappointed, and hold over 
another year, and so on through the whole Presidential term. General 
Butler affirms that thirty persons thus appointed and thus rejected are 
actually now in enjoyment of their offices ; so that the Senate may be suid 
to be already actually deprived of one of its most important functions, 
General Butler also drew attention to the President’s having made peace 
without the consent of the Senate, when he declared the war ove: by 


proclamation, although both Congress and the Supreme Court hud 
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pronounced the rebellion a regular territorial war. This, whatever | 
mischief comes of it, will be a just judgment on the men who invented | 
the “ war power,” though, of course, this does not make the President’s 


part, deplore it; and we do so for the same reason that Mr. Stevens in- 
dulges in it—for the sake of the cause. The cause is worthy of the 
tongues of angels; but if angels can do anything but weep over some 


position any stronger. Thirdly, General Butler, treating the confiscated of the speeches made in its defence, they are not the angels of our 


property at the South as legal booty, declares the President, in restoring | 


it to its former owners, to have been guilty of another usurpation, for 
which he will, sooner or later, be called to account. 


nr 


We have strenuously objected in Taz Natron to the practice in 
which the 7ribune and some other journals indulge of inferring a man’s 
moral depravity or moral decline from his political heresy. In com- 
menting on this practice last week, we quoted in illustration a few 
flowers of vituperation from the Boston Commonwealth applied to Mr. 
Beecher. The Commonwealth replies by accusing us of inconsistency 
in calling Mr. Johnson “ a coarse, egotistic, intemperate orator,” “ un- 
couth and uneducated,” and so on. It is true we have called him all 
this and more, but what of it? We have not, as the Commonwealth in 
Mr. Beecher’s case, argued that because Mr. Johnson is “ intemperate ” 
and “egotistical,” or “snobbish,” or “uneducated,” he has therefore 
“turned his back on morals and religion, that he has not altogether for- 
gotten to be knavish,” etc. The Commonwealth goes on to say: 

“ We hold that no man who has voluntarily united himself with a moral 
cause, and been accepted as a leader, has a right to trifle with that cause, 
endangering its power, jeopardizing its influence, by any personal idiosyn- 
crasies, whether born of egotism, love of approbation, desire of singularity, 
or any other weakness. While they remain in the cause, they are to strive 
for its success, in their own way, it is true, but for the common object, as do 
the great mass of their co-laborers. They have no right to run into extrav- 
agances of theory or speech, hazarding the cause they have espoused. 
Such men cannot be ignorant that they will endanger the common purpose 
in the course they are pursuing.” 


Now, this is what logicians call “ begging the question,” and that a writer 
who takes upon himself to damn everybody to infamy who does not share 
his opinions on the questions of the day should seek to justify himself 
by a fallacy of this kind, shows what mental confusion some of the 
people are in who have arrogated to themselves the delicate task of 
revealing and judging their neighbors’ motives. ‘“ Holy indignation ” 
is a very fine thing; but so is the reasoning faculty. Longshoremen 
and “ jolly flat-boatmen ” are apt, like the writer in the Commonwealth, 
to get “ intensely indignant” and abusive, without being called upon 
for any better reason than that given in the hymn for the fighting of 
dogs and bears and lions, because “’t is their nature to.” But when 
men of education, and, above all, moral and political philosophers, get 
angry and throw mud, they are expected to show good cause. We do 


. ‘ not ask for “ drawing-room propriety ” in political discussion; but we 


do ask for common sense and logic, and a decent respect for character. 
Calling a man a “ knave ” or “ villain” because he happens to blunder 
on a question of policy, in spite of a life of honor and usefulness, is a 
little more civilized, but hardly more sensible, than the Oriental prac- 
tice of assailing the virtue of an opponent’s mother and other female 
relations ; and, to make use of one of the pretty little illustrations em- 
ployed by the Commonweaith, let us advise the writer never to get in- 
dignant over “a clergyman’s being caught in a brothel” till he is 
caught. Don’t assume that he goes there because you do not like his 
manner with ladies or disapprove of his marriage. In other words, 
don’t take your absurd and uncharitable inferences for facts. Of the 
innocent and childlike faith which the Commonwealth has in the force 
of vituperation, we say nothing. Nothing we could say would shake 
it. It belongs rather to that early morning of civilization when warriors 
used to “call names” for half an hour before throwing big stones at 
each other’s heads, or sticking spears into each other’s stomachs, than 
to our dull, prosaic age. 


ek 


THappevus Stevens has been making one of his grimly humorous 
speeches in Lancaster County, in which he likened the Presidential 
party on their late tour to a travelling circus. It was ail droll, ex- 
cept the allusion to Mr. Seward, which had a horrible sound. But 
there are so many people who think this sort of thing fair, and justifi- 





imagination. 
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Hunpreps of thousands of conventions have been held in this 
country since the first parish meeting in Plymouth, and probably there 
never was a more enthusiastic and successful convention than that of 
the soldiers and sailors at Pittsburgh. There was a small army of 
them, full of the confident courage and joility with which, two years 
ago, they were swinging down through Georgia or pounding at Peters- 
burg. The whole city draped itself in flags and flung its doors wide 
open in hospitality ; music, cheering, speech-making, and old campaign 
songs were all that could be heard for three days; the city council at- 
tended the convention in a body; the ladies of the city wreathed ever- 
greens and set tables; in short, delegates, citizens, and visitors were amaz- 
ed at the enthusiasm of the reception. A former private soldier, L. E. Dud- 
ley, of Massachusetts, was made temporary chairman on the strength of 
a general belief that his firmness in Unionism and his expressed inten- 
tion of attending the convention had cost him his place in the Treasury 
Department. However that may be, the honor was conferred upon 
him, and of course, when a permanent president was chosen, it was 
proper that he should be a Western man, and Major-General Cox was 
elected. General Butler, of Massachusetts, though outgeneralled 
in this matter, was put upon the committee on resolutions. The 
resolutions praise the Congressional plan of reconstruction; declare 
that the President has no right to a policy as against the legislative 
department of the Government ; that his saying that by aid of the army 
and navy he might have made himself dictator is an insult to every 
soldier and sailor in the country; that the Union men of the South, 
black and white, were our friends in dark days, and shall be protecte+t ; 
that the right of the conqueror to legislate for the conquered has been 
recognized by the public law of all nations; and that the neutrality 
laws ought to be amended. This last declaration was made in the in- 
terest of our Fenian fellow-citizens. We suppose the descendants ot 
Strongbow and Cromwell might quote the fourth resolution against 
the sixth, and show that “the right of the conquerors to legislate for 
the conquered,” etc., etc. Perhaps, however, the Fenian resolution 
should not be examined too closely. 


» 
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WALL Srreer and Lombard Street had better look to their laurels. 
The art of “ failing” seems to be going eastward, and to be reaching 
a pitch of perfection there of which western “ operators” have never 
dreamed. Many of our smart men may well hang their heads when 
they hear that a gentleman named Premchund Voyachund, a poor 
heathen Parsee, who has never enjoyed the privileges of either church 
or school, has just failed at Bombay for fifteen millions of dollars ! 


<< 
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Turkey is again in a bad way. The insurrection in Candia is 
serious. No progress has been made in its suppression, and the move- 
ment appears likely to spread to the other Turkish islands as well as 
to the mainland. This time the “sick man” seems really sick beyond 
recovery. The only possible chance for him seems to be in the proba- 
bility of Russia not being as yet quite ready to administer his estate ; 
but if Russia chooses now to take upon herself that duty, there is 
nothing within the limits of probability to prevent the extinction of 
the Ottoman Empire in Europe. The combination of 1854 cannot be 
repeated, and the progress of Turkey since then has been simply 
progress in rottenness, If the Greeks were what they ought to be, 
their sun would now be rising; or were Austria not so unlucky, she 
might find in Bulgaria and Roumelia compensation for her losses in 
Germany ; but the fates seem to have decreed that Constantinople shall 
fall to the latest born of European civilization, and St. Sophia be re- 
stored once more to the Greek Church. A sorry result this of the Cri- 
mean war—most sorry for the families of the 100,000 dead who died in 


able, that it is no wonder orators provide them with it. We, for our | it to “save Turkey.” 
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Tue French Liberals, if we are to judge from Eugene Forcade’s ut- 
terances, are getting into a little more philosophical temper about the 
Prussian aggrandizement. They acknowledge now that it would have 
been a great piece of folly to rush to arms to secure the Rhine provinces 
in compensation for the extension of the Prussian territory on the 
other side; and for two very good reasons, One is, that the results, 
owing to the needle-gun, would have been very doubtful; the other, 
that, whether France won or lost, the struggle would convert Prussia 
into the champion of German unity against foreign aggression in the 
eyes of the German people, and drive the few remaining states of 
the Confederation into her arms, and form of the whole a compact 
mass on which French bayonets would be sure to be blunted. The 
true way to redress the balance, M. Forcade thinks, is to increase the 
armed force on which France can rely in time of war. This done, she 
may look calmly on the work of German unification. But this is not 
so easy todo. Prussia, with her present system of recruiting and her 
late accession of territory, can put a million of well-trained and intelli- 
geat men in the field on the outbreak of hostilities, France must be 
able to do as much. But out of the 300,000 young men of her popula- 
tion who reach the age of twenty every year, she already takes 100,000. 
In fact, allowing for the deformed, sickly, only sons of widows, and so 
forth, she may be said to take 150,000. The remaining 150,000 cannot 
be touched upon without injuring the material interests of the country ; 
and it remains to be seen whether the Napoleonic dynasty might ven- 
ture to exact such sacrifices from the French for the maintenance of the 
army as the Prussian system involves. Moreover, the German popula- 
tion increases at the rate of half a million a year; the French popula- 
tion does not increase half a million in five years, Bismark is very ill, 
but, if spared, he is destined to prove the hardest nut that imperial teeth 
have ever had to crack. As we believe in nations, however, and not 
very much in men, and are satisfied that Prussia produced Bismark at 
the right time, as Italy produced Cavour, just as naturally as potatoes 
blossom, we do not think his living or dying will materially affect the 
general result. 
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THERE is a rising in England at present against the “intellectual 
aristocracy.” The “territorial aristocracy” has been tolerably well 
cowed, and keeps silent at most stirring crises; but the intellectual 
aristocracy—such as Kingsley, Arnold, Carlyle, Lowe, and Ruskin— 
and the Saturday Reviewers are breathing out a scorn for the “ lower 
classes,” both black and white, such as the great lords hardly ever ven- 
tured to display even in their palmiest days. The result is a sort of re- 
action against high cultivation, and Professor Newman writes to the 
papers expressing the growing popular dislike to the idea of according 
more political weight by representation to the “ educated,” as educated. 
The immediate cause of this uproar is the speeches and letters of Car- 
lyle, Kingsley & Co. upon the Eyre question. There is nothing sillier 
than Mr. Kingsley’s speech at the Eyre banquet at Southampton; 
Ruskin’s utterances on the Eyre case are so characteristically absurd 
that nobody can feel angry with him; and Carlyle was, as usual now, 
gloriously and mystically brutal. But people say, and with good 
reason, if this is the kind of politician that much cultivation makes, 
let us pray Heaven against it spreading. The invocation seems hardly 
necessary. 
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THE political news is unimportant, and the papers are occupied in 
discussing why it is that the Continental opinion of England is at this 
moment so low. Disraeli and the Saturday Review think it is because 
the vastness of her colonial empire is absorbing all her attention— 
which is plausible, but not very conclusive. The Spectator’s suggestion 
is the best yet offered, viz., that she is passing through a transition 
period, after which she will shine out once more. The aristocracy had 
the lead from 1688 down to 1815, and made her the first military and 
naval power on the globe; then the middle class took the lead, and 
made her the first commercial and financial power; now the govern- 
ment is passing, with many throes, into the hands of the working 


classes, who, when the revolution is over, will make her a model of 


democratic vigor and energy. 








THE FREEDMEN. 


Tue Assistant-Commissioner for Florida reports that the crops are 
in a promising condition, and the freed people well paid and kindly 
treated. The caterpillar has appeared in some parts of the State, but 
the cotton bolls are so nearly ripe that no considerable damage can 
result. In the northern region the corn crop is exceedingly poor, but 
in the southern there will be a larger yield than for several years, Con- 
siderable malarial sickness prevails. The cholera has appeared at 
Jacksonville, Apalachicola, and Cedar Reefs, principally among the 
negroes. 


—From South Carolina come reports of small crops, attributed 
partly to the drought and partly to a lack of means and implements to 
carry on the plantations. The agent in St. Thomas Parish states, as 
a result of his observation, that in his opinion the coming winter will 
be one of insupportable hardship to thousands of frecdmen in his see: 
tion of the State, and that, without Government assistance, famine will 
prevail. There is now, even, great suffering among them from want of 
food, and they have very little clothing, scarcely one in ten having 
a pair of shoes. There is said to be a general movement towards 
Florida on the part of those blacks who despair of obtaining land of the 
too tenacious planters, 


—The reports from Mississippi represent the cotton crop as only 
fair, the early and the late rains and the summer drought having done 
much damage. The corn crop isa failure. The freed people are mak- 
ing constant enquiries concerning the Homestead Law, and a general 
desire prevails to avail themselves of its benefits. The feeling of hos- 
tility towards the friends of the freedmen is very general throughout 
the State. In the counties of Choctaw, Carroll, and Calhoun it is im- 
possible for a Bureau officer to travel without an armed escort. In 
Choctaw County a Mr. S. M. Hawkins shot an old crazy colored woman 
whom he found in his peach orchard. The woman died from the 
effects of the shot a few days after, and Mr. Hawkins was dismissed by 
the magistrate on his own statement. On the other hand, in the dis- 
trict of Meridian, as well as some other localities, the civil authorities 
have exhibited a commend able desire to cc-operate with the agents of 
the Freedmen’s Bureau in their work, and Judge Bullock, of the 
County Court of Natchez, has decided the State law that deprives 
colored people of the right to bear arms to be in opposition to the 
State Constitution, which obliges the Legislature to protect the persons 
and property of the freedmen. Cholera has appeared in the district of 
Jackson, and threatens to increase. It is not virulent, and yields 
readily to treatment. 


—Superintendent E. M. Wheelock, in his July report, explains why, 
in Texas, the example of the Cotton States in giving their schools and 
teachers a vacation from July to October has not been followed. Over 
85 per cent. of the teachers are of Southern birth, and therefore quite 
acclimated; many, besides, had travelled long distances, at their own 
charges, “in a State where the cost of transportation and living is 
higher than in any other,” and the closing of the schools would have 
deprived them of a considerable part of their support. Leave of ab- 
sence, however, has been granted where needed. Hitherto the school 
system in Texas has been self-supporting, and would have extended it- 
self much more widely than it has if military protection had been as 
obtainable as teachers and books. For the sake of the utterly poor, 
who cannot afford to pay for tuition, it is now proposed to invite the 
help of the charitable societies of the North. Three hundred schools 
are needed for the 300,000 colored children in the rich bottom lands 
between the Trinity and the Colorado; sixty more for the north-eastern 
part of the State, among the wheat and cotton lands, which General 
J. B. Kiddoo has assigned to the American Freedmen’s Union Commis- 
sion. This charge demands increased donations from thejbenevolent.§ 


—Application has been made in the Criminal Court of the District 
of Columbia for admission to practise by Jonathan J. Wright, a colored 
lawyer of Pennsylvania, late of the Freedmen’s Courts in South Carolina. 


—The number of rations issued in Kentucky during August was 


| 3,180, including both whites and blacks, The number of contracts 


made during the month was 102; average wages, $11 per month, 
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Notes. 


LITERARY. 

Mr. Craries LANMAN, of Georgetown, D. C., has brought to the 
light, from their concealment in a number of old trunks in New Lon- 
don, Conn., a mass of correspondence which he calls “The Shaw 
Papers.” Nathaniel G, Shaw, Jr., was an active and wealthy merchant 
of Connecticut before and during the war of the Revolution, and was 
for a long time the general agent in that State of the Continental Con- 
gress for all sorts of military and naval business. The letters extend 
over a period of seventeen years—1765-1782—and are, in part, those 
written by Shaw himself, and in part those addressed to him by a great 
variety of men—Washington, Horatio Gates, Benedict Arnold, Robert 
Morris, John Hancock, and many others. Though most of them, 
probably, relate to details of business, they can hardly fail to be of 
some historical value, and doubtless will be printed. 

—The appearance of the ninth volume of Bancroft’s “ History of 
the United States” gives character to the fall issues of our publishing 
houses. The period treated extends from the Declaration of Independ- 
ence to the winter camp at Valley Forge. The difficulties experienced 
by Washington from a halting Congress and intriguing and disobedient 
subordinates are a principal subject. 

—<An interesting account, by M. J. Amigues, of the explorations of 
the Palace of the Cesars has appeared in some late numbers of Le 
Moniteur. The site of this palace had been buried in the Middle Ages 
under a part of the Farnese Gardens, themselves lately a heap of ruins. 
The Farnese property came by descent into the possession of the ex- 
King of Naples, by whom these gardens were sold some years ago to 
the Emperor Napoleon. The Emperor entrusted the work of explora- 
tion to the Chevalier Pietro Rosa, and excavations were commenced 
toward the end of 1861, with these objects: to ascertain the primitive 
configuration of the soil of the Palatine, the public or private buildings 
relating to the period of the Cxsars, and the more ancient monuments 
that formed their substructure, or that had been restored by the 
Cesars. Sig. Rosa first discovered many indications that proved the 
top of the Palatine to have been double, like that of the Capitoline, 
though he has not yet laid bare the whole of the intermontium. This 
discovery explained many hitherto obscure passages of ancient writers, 
and was a valuable guide to further progress. The constructions on 
the Palatine are divided into two groups—the edes publice or impera- 
toria (the public official residence of the emperors), and the various 
private residences built to connect with it by Tiberius, Caligula, and 
other emperors. Nearly the whole of the palace proper has been ex- 
cavated, so much, at least, as is not covered by the buildings of the 
Villa Mills, The foundations and, in some cases, the floors of the rooms 
are perfectly preserved, with remnants of the columns and wall decora- 
tions. The Domus Caligula is now being investigated. The other 
buildings remain for future work. Sig. Rosa has also fixed the site of 
the Porta Vetus Palatii, of the temple of Jupiter Victor, and of the 
Auguratorium. He has strong hopes of soon uncovering the 7ugurium 
Faustuli, or at least some part of it. In the course of the diggings 
many valuable works of art have been found, especially a beautiful 
statue of Eros, which is being restored by the German sculptor, Karl 
Steinhauser. But such discoveries are much less important than the 
archeological details brought to light by the Emperor’s munificence. 


—Pseudonymous printers afford the matter for another bibliographi- 
cal work by Gustave Brunet, which he entitles “Imprimeurs Imagi- 
naires et Libraires Suppos¢s, Etude Bibliographique.” The same sub- 
ject was treated to some extent by Emil Weller, the last supplement of 
whose work appeared in 1862. The object of this kind of fraud is ob- 
vious. Many of the early printers were authors also, and religious 
zeal punished the hand as well as the head. Even now publishers are 
liable for libels of which they may know nothing, while the author's 
name may be concealed from the world. Concealment of the printer 
was doubly necessary in the fifteenth century. During the Reforma- 
tion the books aimed at the Papacy were those published from ficti- 
tious places, and sometimes were satirically dated from Rome. When 
Protestantism became established, the warfare was carried on in a more 
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dignified way, in ponderous volumes, with the authors’ names attached. 
In a succeeding age the politics and the amours of Louis XIV. were 
the objects of attack. The penalties of being discovered in printing 
such satires were frightful. Some printers were burned and some were 
hung. For more than a century “ Peter Hammer,” of Cologne, was 
the typographer of this class of pasquinades, under whose shadow it is 
said that even Frederick II. of Prussia did not disdain to shelter him- 
self. Peter's press is not yet quite worn out. His last effort was a 
“Don Juan,” in 1834. Another pseudonymous printer, “ Jean Nourse,” 
became quite celebrated. He published La Mettrie’s works, the 
“ Devil on Two Sticks” of Le Sage, and the first French translation of 
“ Tom Jones.” Daniel Elzevir issued one of his very best specimens of 
typography under a false name, “ Waudret (Veuve),” for not even his 
skill and taste would have propitiated the Society in favor of one who 
printed “The Morality of the Jesuits, faithfully extracted from their 
Books.” These pleasantries died out in great measure with the French 
Revolution, though even as late as 1864 a French scurrilous pamphlet 
bore in Greek on the last page, “ From the press of Julian the Apos- 
tate, the first year of the 658th Olympiad, on the anniversary of the 
birth of Lucian of Samosata.” The first edition of this brochure, “ H. B., 
by one of the Forty,” consisted of only fifteen copies, and was dated 
from Eleutheropolis. M. Brunet gives an amusing account of one very 
successful literary hoax. There was a book by Jerome Gigli, published 
in 1719, bearing the title, ‘Del Collegio Petroniano delle balie latine 

Siena, 1719.” The author begins by stating that Cardinal 
Petroni had founded a college in the thirteenth century for the purpose 
of restoring the old Latin language as that of Italy. Many obstacles 
had prevented, up to that time, the accomplishment of this project, but 
they had all now been removed. The government had given the use 
of a large mansi on; young wet-nurses, who spoke nothing but Latin, 
had been selected from Poland and Hungary. They had been engaged 
for babies of both sexes and of the first families of Siena. The instal- 
lation of the college and the opening of the course had been celebrated 
with solemnity. Latin speeches of the managers were given at full 
length. The literary world and the public were completely deceived, 
and great things were for a long time expected of the Latin College of 
Siena, 


—The Geographical Society of St. Petersburg is preparing several 
scientific expeditions. It is equipping one to go to the region of 
Turukhansk, to explore the lower course of the Yenisei, and its banks 
to its mouth in the Northern Ocean. M. Lopatin, a mining engineer, 
already known by his previous labors, has charge of the enterprise, and 
will make geological and paleontological researches. There will be 
associated with him a naturalist, an ethnologist, and a topographer. 
It is hoped that they may discover new specimens of the Siberian 
mammoth. Another expedition is preparing to seck a way of com- 
munication between the districts of Olekminsk and Lertchinsk. 


“~~ 
+? e- 


SOIENTIFIO, 


CuoLErsA,—On the afternoon of Friday, Sept. 14, Dr. A. A. Gould, 
of Boston, an excellent physician and an eminent naturalist, was 
attacked by cholera; at 5 o’clock on Saturday morning he was dead. In 
the afternoon the autopsy was made by two physicians, and on Saturday 
evening, Sept. 15, a special meeting of the Suffolk District Medical 
Society was held to take appropriate notice of the death of one who 
had long been one of its most prominent members. After listening to 
addresses commemorative of the deceased, and to an account of the 
manner of his death, the society voted that if a public funeral be per- 
mitted by the family, the members of the society should be notified to 
attend. In due season a public funeral took place; the church was 
crowded with the friends of the deceased, and the body was brought 
into the midst of the assembly in the usual manner. The disease was 
not communicated to any other person ; there was no second case, 

On the following Friday, Sept. 21, cholera broke out in a single 
house in Cambridge, a suburban city adjoining Boston. Four persons 
died in this house before Saturday night. The city authorities had 
made no preparations for the treatment of cholera patients. It was 
mpossible to get any one to attend those stricken with the dreaded 
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disease. A gentleman, riding by the house in a horse-car on Saturday 
morning, heard the people in the car saying that in the house they were 
passing four persons were dying of cholera without any one to care for 
them. He jumped out of the car, ran into the house, and worked there 
all day with little or no assistance. Two police officers were the only 
people to be found who would venture to go into the house to get out 
a sick child whose life might be saved by prompt removal. Three 
Cambridge physicians, on their own responsibility, hired an unoccupied 
house, and removed thither the child stricken with the disease, So 
violent were the threats of the frightened people in the neighborhood 
that it was necessary to guard the house at night lest it should be set 
on fire. 

At a special meeting of the mayor and aldermen on Sunday morn- 
ing, one of the aldermen, an intelligent American, maintained that 
cholera patients ought to be shut up in the house where they were 
attacked and there suffered to die rather than that the community 
should be endangered by their being carried to a hospital through the 
streets. Humanity, however, prevailed ; the doings of the three physi- 
cians were confirmed, and suitable preparations were made for the pos- 
sible spread of the disease. With difficulty an undertaker was found 
who dared to throw the bodies of the dead into boxes and hurry them 
under ground. Police officers destroyed all the clothing, bedding, 
furniture, and so forth, which had been used by the unfortunate de- 
ceased. The disease did not spread. 

These details concerning two outbreaks of cholera are taken from 
the “ Boston Medical and Surgical Journal,” and the local papers. The 
contrast they afford is sufficiently striking. While the doctors discuss 
the vexed question concerning the contagiousness of cholera, common 
people need not be in doubt as to which of the above methods of deal- 
ing with cholera is the most civilized, reasonable, and wise. 


THE TELEGRAPH AND THE FIsHERIES.—On the north and west coasts 
of Norway the telegraph lines have of late been greatly extended 
through very thinly settled regions, and one of the inducements for 
this extension was the great service which a coast telegraph can render 
to the fisheries. As the employment of the telegraph for this purpose 
seems to be peculiar to Norway, Director Nielson’s account of this 
branch of the Norwegian telegraphic service is not without general 
interest. The Norwegian fisheries are carried on along 1,200 geographi- 
cal miles of coast-line, and it is estimated that 40,000 men are employed 
in the herring fishery and as many in the cod fishery. The herring 
come upon the coast at regularly recurring seasons; they are taken in 
large quantities from the middle of January or first of February till the 
middle of March. The signs of the coming of the herring, the so-called 
“herring-shine” or “herring-glimmer,” are visible a short time before 
the actual arrival of the fish. Vast shoals of herring approach the 
coast, followed by cetaceans and accompanied by clouds of sea-birds. 
Travelling inspectors of the fisheries send to all fishing ports and 
stations daily telegraphic reports of the arrival of the fish, their num- 
bers, and of the exact localities where they most abound. Telegraphic 
stations are temporarily established at any points of the lines at which 
the desired information is to be had directly and promptly. Thus ad- 
vised, the fishermen are enabled to hasten from all sides without loss of 
time straight to the most teeming waters. With the fishermen come 
also the dealers who buy of them. During the whole herring season 
the official inspectors announce by daily bulletins at the telegraph 
stations the amount of the catch, the price of the fish, the changes in 
the positions of the shoals, and even the color of the water. A milky 
color of the water is said to indicate that the spawning is ended; it 
forbodes the departure of the shoals of herring. 

It is very obvious that an intelligent use of the telegraph can greatly 
increase the productiveness of the fisheries on sparsely populated coasts, 
whither fish resort at somewhat irregular intervals, or at scattered points 
of which they touch, now at one locality, now at another. The greater 
part of the Norwegian coast is thinly settled, and when great multitudes 
of fish invade some particular bay or harbor, the inhabitants of the 
region are utterly unable to secure the riches which the sea brings to 
their doors. The telegraph brings vessels and men and casks and salt 
from far and wide in season to secure the booty. 

There are several valuable kinds of fish which, like the herring on 





the Norwegian coasts, appear with a good degree of regularity on the 
coasts of the United States, The alewives and the shad, as formerly 
the salmon, have regular seasons for coming into our rivers from the 
sea. Would it not be a benefit to the fishing communities as a whole 
if all the particulars about the arrival of these fish in their favorite 
waters, about their quantity, size, and condition, and the prices they 
command, were daily announced by telegraph, just as all the particulars 
of the cattle markets are given? Would it not be for the advantage of 
every fishing village in New England if, during the mackerel season, 
the whereabouts of the mackerel fleet, the success of the fishing, the 
size and temper of the fish and their changes of place, should be daily 
announced by telegraph from stations which could follow the fish and 
keep constant watch upon their movements? The productiveness of 
the fisheries could undoubtedly be much increased by a well-organized 
system which should give fishermen accurate daily reports from all the 
principal fishing grounds near the coast. 





———— ee 


IRVING'S NEW VOLUMES.” 


GRADUALLY Washington Irving is slipping into the class of authors who 
are much praised and not much read. They are building a church in honor of 
him out at Sleepy Hollow, among the scenes he loved, and which his pen made 
known ; but it will be the tribute not of the rising generation, but of the 
generation that is passing away, and though it is hardly possible that our 
sweet-natured humorist should not always be liked, he will never again, we 
suppose, be popular. Since his day other American gentlemen have travelled 
in Europe, and sat at meat with men of great name; our national vanity 
has no need to content itself now with such small sops as praise for having 
produced, among our red men and buffaloes, a person who was not only a 
gentleman, but also could actually write the English language correctly ; 
other American authors have obtained the plaudits of transatlantic 
critics, and transatlantic applause has been declining in estimation since the 
days when our fathers bowed down to Jeffrey, and raved over “ Martin 
Chuzzlewit,” and gave bad “Change for the American Notes.” Therefore 
Irving gets more strict justice, now that he is no longer our international 
champion. Probably it will be in the war of rebellion that the future 
historian of American literature will find the line which divides Irving's 
existence as an American author of the highest repute and most in favor 
from his existence as a writer whose name is better known than his works. 

For when the war ended, Irving, although he lived far into the age of fast 
presses, railroads, and submarine telegraphs, had ceased to be a contem. 
porary of ours. It may be that our tremendous contest was not of a kind to 
be followed by a period of great literary activity and successes, as some have 
expected, but there is no question, whatever may be its effect upon writers, that 
already it has bad a great effect upon readers. The immense shock and strug- 
gle has undoubtedly elevated the national character, apparently sobering, 
widening, and dignifying the mind as well as lifting up the soul of the 
people. We hate now what once we tolerated ; we reach after things which in 
the days of Lewis Cass and Preston Blair were out of sight, above our heads ; 
we no longer care for what we once liked. And this great change, which 
everybody sees and feels, has been made so suddenly, we have learned these 
things and had to learn them in so short a time, that our former days seem 
far off. Things that had hardly got into history are antiquated ; 1859 seems 
fifty years away; and Pierce’s presidency, while the ex-president is still a 
man not old, is a halfforgotten time. With the rest Washington Irving 
has rapidly receded, and there is no reason why he should not. His style is 
not a model ; his learning is not great ; no one goes to him to be enriched in 
thought or spiritually strengthened, or for anything more than to be enter- 
tained by his pleasant, imitative Addisonian humor and unfailing kindliness 
of nature and refinement of manner. These are qualities in an author which 
rather keep friends once made than make new ones, the world being always 
so busy getting what it must have, and not seeking far for amusement 
merely. 

The two volumes just published by Mr. Irving’s nephew consist in part of 
new matter and in greater part of matter already published. The second vol- 
ume begins with four of the letters of Jonathan Old-style, Geat., which were 
written at the age of nineteen, and printed in his brother’s paper. Then 
follow memoirs of Captain James Lawrence, of Commodore Perry, of Cap- 
tain David Porter, of Lieutenant Burrows, commander of the Enterprise, 
and, among these heroes of the sea, the poet who has so well sung the 





* “Spanish Papers and Other Miscellanies, hitherto unpublished and uncollected. 
By Was 4a~ Irving.” Arranged and edited by Pierre M. Irving. 2 vols. New 
York: G, P. Putman “Hurd & Houghton. 
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greatest of sea-fighters, Campbell, whom Irving knew, and of another friend, | 
Washington Allston. Except the last, these all appeared originally in the | 
“ Analectic Magazine.” ‘he memoir of Allston and a paper entitled ‘“ Con- 
versations with Talma” were first published, the one in “ Duyckinck’s | 
Cyclopedia” and the other in the “ Knickerbocker Gallery.” None of them 
is of any importance or interest, except, perhaps, the letters of Jonathan 
Old-style, which are interesting as being the first, weak attempts of the author, 
and as showing how early he took Addison for a model. 
Talma we have a biographical sketch of the once well-known Margaret David- 
son, whose very name, and that of her sister, Lucretia David. on, is suggestive 
of all thatistiresome. The remainder of the second volume is composed of re- 
views and short magazine articles. Wheaton’s “ History of the Northmen” 
he reviewed for the “ North American ;”’ “The Conquest of Granada,” a book 
of his own, he reviewed, at his publisher's request, for the “ London Quar- 
terly.” To the “ Analectic Magazine,” which seems to have been a favorite of 
his, he contributed an article on Robert Treat Paine’s works and one on the po- 
etical works of an Edwin C. Holland, of South Carolina. For the “Knickerbock- 
er Magazine” he wrote “ Desultory Thoughts on Criticism,” “ Communipaw,” 
and half a dozen other articles, none of which will help to support his reputa- 
tion—a remark that applies to all the contents of the second volume. Indeed, it 
would have been better if there had been but one volume. We see no good rea- 
son why the many people who own all of Irving’s works hitherto published, 
and who for that reason feel bound to buy all that may be published, and who 
might well enough, for that and other réasons, buy the “Spanish Miscellanies,” 
should be forced to buy also a companion volume of comparatively worthless 
writings which the world had forgotten once and will at once forget again. Of 
the first volume a good half is entirely new and all of it is well worthy of Irv- 
ing in his best days. It is true, what he says in one of his letters, that those old 
Morisco-Spanish subjects had a charm for him that made him “content to 
write about them at half price.” There is much in them to captivate a mind 
like his—poetic and naturally turning to the past. The history is all dimlegend. 
And the fablings are those of two noble races ; they relate to the exploits and 
adventures in war and love of the gallant, passionate, imaginative Saracen, 
and the romantic, valiant, superstitious, lofty-souled Spaniard. They con- 
tain nothing that is repulsive for its meanness or grossness, but breathe the 
very spirit of honor, faith, courage, and courtesy. And, as Irving points out, 
many parts of the old chronicles from which he borrowed, especially such 
parts as treat of the miracles and portents in which they abound, are rich in 
veins of quiet humor and drollery that were delightful to him. Of this there 
are many examples. The following passage is of a kind that, for other rea- 
sons also, would please him : 

“ As the galiot grounded upon the sand, the impatient rabble rushed into 
the surf to capture and make spoil; but were awed into admiration and 
respect by the appearance of the illustrious company on board. There were 
Moors of both sexes, sumptuously arrayed, and adorned with precious jewels, 
bearing the demeanor of persons of lofty rank. Among them shone conspic- 
uous a youthful beauty, magnificently attired, to whom all seemed to pay 
reverence. 

“ Several of the Moors surrounded her with drawn swords, threatening 
death to any that approached ; others sprang from the bark, and throwing 
themselves on their knees before the Alcayde, implored him, by his honor 
and courtesy as 9. knight, to protect a royal virgin from injury and insult. 

“*You behold before you,’ said they, ‘the only daughter of the King of 
Algiers, the betrothed bride of the son of the King of Tunis. We were con- 
ducting her to the court of her expecting bridegroom, when a tempest drove 
us from our course, and compelled us to take refuge on your coast. Be not 
more cruel than the tempest, but deal nobly with that which even sea and 
storm have spared.’ 

“The Alcayde listened to their prayers. He conducted the princess and 
her train to the castle, where every honor due to her rank was paid her. 
Some of her ancient attendants interceded for her liberation, promising 
countless sums to be paid by her father for her ransom ; but the Alcayde 
turned a deaf ear to all their golden offers. ‘She is a royal captive,’ said 
he; ‘it belongs to my sovereign alone to dispose of her.’ After she had re- 
posed, therefore, for some days at the castle, and recovered from the fatigue 
and terror of the seas, he caused her to be conducted, with all her train, in 
magnificent state to the court of Don Roderick.” 


The shipwrecked Princess of Algiers enraptures Don Roderick, who sets 
apart a royal palace for the fair waif and treats her in all respects with the 
utmost consideration, so that when, by and by, he offers to share with her 
his heart and his throne, it seems that he has beguiled her into forgetting 
her paternal home, and she consents to give her hand to the Christian 
king : 


“One obstacle remained to the complete fruition of the monarch’s wishes, 
and this was the religion of the princess. Roderick forthwith employed the 
Archbishop of Toledo to instruct the beautiful Elyata in the mysteries of the 
Christian faith. The female intellect is quick in perceiving the merits of 
new doctrines ; the archbishop, therefore, soon succeeded in converting not 


After the notice of | 





merely the princess, but most of her attendants, and a day was appointed 


for their public baptism. The ceremony was performed with great pomp 
and solemnity in the presence of all the nobility and chivalry of the court. 
. . . The princess abandoned her Moorish appellation of Elyata, and was 
baptized by the name of Exilona, by which she was thenceforth called and 


has generally been known in history.” 


The sly remark about the readiness of the female mind to make any such 
little preparation for marriage as a change of faith is so much in the manner 
of Irving and of the chroniclers as well that it is not certain to which it be- 


longs. 
And here is another example : 


“Time and space permit not to recount the many other valorous deeds 
of Don Pelayo Correa, the good Master of Santiago, and his band of cavaliers 
and monks. His little camp became a terror to the neighborhood, and 
checked the sallies of the Moorish mountaineers from the Sierra Morena. In 
one of his enterprises he gained a signal advantage over the foe, but the ap- 
proach of night threatened to defraud him of his victory. Then the pious 
warrior lifted up his voice and supplicated the Virgin Mary in those cele- 
brated words: ‘Santa Maria, deten tu dia’ (Holy Mary, detain thy day), for 
it was one of the days consecrated to the Virgin. The blessed Virgin listened 
to the prayer of her valiant votary ; the daylight continued in a supernatural 
manner until the victory of the good Master of Santiago was completed. In 
honor of this signal favor he afterwards erected a temple to the Virgin by 
the name of Nuestra Sefiora de Tentudia. 

“If any one should doubt this miracle, wrought in favor of this pious 
warrior and his soldiers of the cowl, it may be sufficient to relate another, 
which immediately succeeded, and which shows how peculiarly he was under 
the favor of heaven. After the battle was over, his followers were ready to 
faint with thirst, and could find no stream or fountain; and when the good 
master saw the distress of his soldiers his heart was touched with compas- 
sion, and bethinking himself of the miracle performed by Moses, in an im- 
pulse of holy zeal and confidence, and in the name of the blessed Virgin, he 
struck a dry and barren rock with his lance, and instantly there gushed forth 
a fountain of water, at which all his Christian soldiery drank and were re- 
freshed. So much at present for the good Master of Santiago, Don Pelayo 
Correa.” 

The humorous method of proving the occurrence of one miracle by telling 
an equally unsupported story of another—removing a difficulty by doubling 
it—may be either Irving’s or the chronicler’s, though we suspect if it is to be 
attributed to the latter the humor may have been of the unconscious kind. 

The legends contained in the book are: “ The Legend of Don Roderick,” 
“The Legend of the Subjugation of Spain,” “The Legend of Count Julian 
and his Family,” “ The Legend of Pelayo,” “The Chronicle of Fernan Gon- 
zalez, Count of Castile,” and “The Chronicle of Fernando the Saint.” Of 
these the first three were long ago published in the “Crayon Miscellany,” and 
for years have been out of print. The rest, comprising just half the work, 
are now printed for the first time. The planof the author may best be given 
in his own words: 

“In the following pages, therefore, the author has ventured to dip more 
deeply into the enchanted fountains of old Spanish chronicle than has usually 
been done by those who, in modern times, have treated of the eventful period 
of the Conquest ; but, in so doing, he trusts he will illustrate more fully the 
character of the people and the times. He has thought proper to throw 
these records into the form of legends, not claiming for them the authenticity 
of sober history, yet giving nothing that has not historical foundation. All 
the facts herein contained, however extravagant some of them may be deemed, 
will be found in the works of sage and reverend chroniclers of yore, growing 
side by side with long-acknowledged truths, and might be supported by 
learned and imposing references in the margin.” 


That characteristic of the chroniclers of which we have spoken as common 
to them and to Irving, he has perfectly reproduced in these legends. Other 
characteristics of theirs he has unfortunately chosen not to reproduce, and 
we have a mingling of things old and new that certainly is not strikingly 
unpleasant in itself, but which, nevertheless, is not pleasant, and which is 
in the place of something much better. The quaintness and simplicity of 
the old writers Irving might have imitated. It was one great advantage of 
the plan he followed that it left him at liberty for such imitations. 

Compare with this passage following that one already quoted which re- 
lates to Don Pelayo Correa, and it will be easy to see what we mean : 


“ Ibrahim Albuxarra remained in command of the territory, and the whole 
sierra, or chain of mountains, took his name, which has since been slightly 
corrupted into that of the Alpuxarras. The subjugation of this rugged 
region, however, was for a long time incomplete ; many of the Christians 
maintained a wild and hostile independence, living in green glens and scanty 
valleys among the heights ; and the sierra of the Alpuxarras has in all ages 
been one of the most difficult parts of Andalusia to be subdued.” 


In that there is nothing of the legend, and yet it would not have been 
difficult to make the tone of the book congruous throughout. It is to be 
remembered that these papers, had Irving lived, would have had his re. 
vision before going to the press, and this fault might then have been cor- 
rected. As it is, it is the chief blemish of a pleasant book. 
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FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE.* 


THERE is a little book, deservedly popular in England, and growing 
popular here, with something of a descriptive title-page, “The Golden 
Treasury of the Best Songs and Lyrical Poems in the English Language, 
selected and arranged, with Notes, by Francis Turner Palgrave,” etc. It is 
a very beautiful and satisfying book in outside appearance, in its English 
form ; and, except for the ugly head and tail pieces of over-luxuriant typog- 
raphy, very pretty in the American edition. This book is a most excellent 
and creditable work, the best selection of poems in the language, enriched 
and not burdened by the brief, pithy, sensible notes at the end. 

So great success in an undertaking of much delicacy and difficulty shows 
that the writer possesses much of the true critical power; and, as far as 

Inglish poetry is concerned, he is certainly well informed. He has written 
much on painting and the kindred arts, and now collects into a volume 
twenty-three papers on art that have appeared in the Saturday Review and 
other English weeklies. A former publication of his on these subjects was not 
to be praised without serious reservations. His hand-book to the fine art 
department of the International Exhibition of 1862, excellent as it was in 
many respects, was yet, in its first edition, often hasty, bitter, and violent, 
and its criticisms wore an air almost of attack and defence. The second 
edition was a vast improvement upon the first, being completely rewritten 
and almost a new book ; but the memory of its predecessor remains. Mr. 
Palgrave, in 1862, was, we may say, not a wholly adequate critic of art, but 
he had at least these qualifications for such criticism—that he was a student 
of art in a good school, aware of the difficulty and importance of his task, 
familiar with much good art ancient and modern, something of a critic by 
nature, and personally intimate with, and under the influence of, the best 
minds of the most intellectual and thoughtful of modern schools of art, the 
English realistic school. 

The latter fact gives the book before us great value besides and beyond 
what it has in itself. It is good for us, it is even of great importance to us, 
to get the opinions of art and artists which are advocated by the men who 
have studied under Ruskin and his allies—by those young artists and writers 
of whom D. G. Rossetti is the chief. These opinions, and the result, more 
or less matured, of the influence of these opinions, we find in this book of 
Mr. Palgrave’s. The “standpoint” Mr. Palgrave takes is, in the first place, 
a well-known standpoint; and, secondly, a very elevated and commanding 
one. Except that of scattered individuals, there is no contemporary study 
of art at all equal at once in candor, in profundity, in minuteness, to the 
most recent and enlarged English realism. Narrow a while ago, too ex- 
clusively devoted to medievalism and Christian art, it has becn developed 
by loving and reverent study of the art of all past ages, from the unknown 
antiquity of Egypt to the cingue cento. Too limited a while ago, and vain 
of painstaking study of external nature, it has been chastened and enlarged 
by recognition of the supreme value of the imagination. Mr. Palgrave’s 
positively expressed opinions have, then, much of the weight of the opinions 
of a school—of an era. When, for instance, in the essay on Japanese art, 
after showing the injury that has already been done to Chinese art by the 
introduction to the Chinese workmen of European models which they are 
hired to imitate, he adds, “In the region of art there could hardly be a 
greater evil than an importation not from Japan to South Kensington, but 
of South Kensington into Japan,” he speaks for intelligent English artists 
and art-lovers of the radical type, who have already got much good from 
Japanese art, and hope to get more, and who heartily dread the influence 
over any art of the “ government schools of design.” So in the high praise 
he awards and the high rank among artists that he claims for George Cruik- 
shank, it is not Mr. Palgrave only who speaks, but, through him, the best 
informed and best qualified judges of art in England. 

In matters of his own judgment, where, inside of the general truth which 
he never forgets, there is chance enough to go wrong in the application of 
general truths, Mr. Palgrave is thoughtful and generally wise. Not well 
informed enough, not exclusively enough an art student to be a thoroughly 
competent judge in all cases, he is yet full of suggestiveness and instruction. 
Thus, the essay on “The Position of Sculpture in England ” is excellent, and 


just the paper needed, full of shrewd perception and lucid statement of the | 


much that is wrong and the little right in the dealings of English society 
with sculpture and sculptors; dealings very much like our own with the 
same art, except that, having less to do with it, we do less mischief. The 
article on Baron Triqueti’s “ Marmor Homericum” contains very just appli- 
cation of sound principles. The paper above alluded to on Japanese art is 
very just as far as it goes, and enshrines a gem of a proposition worth 
quoting : 





* “Essays on Art. By Francis Turner Palgrave.’ London: Macmillan. 1866. 


“They [the Japanese] draw no sharp line between art pictorial and art 
decorative. And we cannot too highly commend or too carefully study this 
idea. No sounder canon was ever laid down by the best writers or worked 
out by the best artists. It is, in fact, the course followed by all the European 
schools that have been great in ornament.” 


The examination of the question whether Mr. Herbert's important and 
celebrated fresco in the Westminster Palace, “The Delivery of the Law,” be 
really an immortal work, is conducted as such an enquiry should be, with 
very judicious consideration of the principal questions that bear upon it. 
The notices of three great painters recently dead, William Dyce, William 
Hunt, and Mulready, are not only just but very complete and sufficient. 
The elaborate new work of the Messrs. Redgrave, ‘A Century of Painters,” 
devotes a chapter each to Dyce and Mulready, chapters full of instructive 
collocation of facts, but giving less of the character of the men and their 
works than Mr. Palgrave’s sketches. Indeed, Mr. Palgrave's swmmed-up 
judgment of celebrated artists, as of Michel Angelo and Thoiwaldsen, Tin, 
toretto and Mulready, is nearly as sure to be right as his judgment of an Eng- 
lish poet. But his criticisms on single works of art, especially of works by 
painters comparatively unknown, are less trustworthy ; and there are a few 
artists in whose work he can see nothing good, but of whose power we think 
a more favorable opinion might more truly be formed. 

But, in spite of shortcomings, what Mr. Palgrave has tried to do he 
has done well. “The main object of this book,” says his preface, “ is, 
by examples taken chiefly from the works of contemporaries, to illus 
trate the truths that art has fixed principles, of which any one may attain 
the knowledge who is not wanting in natural taste, and that this knowledge 
adds greatly to our pleasure by giving it depth, permanence, and intelligi- 
bility.” Mr. Palgrave, then, may be said to have admirably succeeded in 
what he attempted. ‘‘ Precept taught by example” would be a good name 
for his book, which is, indeed, a single lecture on the laws of art. Some of 
his remarks, in the preface, on the power of criticising art will be our theme 
of discussion at another time. 


> Oo 


MAGAZINES FOR OOTOBER. 


In “ Hours at Home” for October, Dr. Bushnell in the leading article gives 
to young preachers a great deal of advice in regard to preaching, by which it 
is to be hoped they may profit. Pulpit oratory seems to need for its success- 
ful prosecution all that the ancients used to demand for oratory, and some 
things besides. It is Dr. Bushnell and not we who sums up all in these 
words: “But the grand first thing, or chief concern, for us, is to be simply 
Christed all through, filled in every faculty and member with his Christly 
manifestation,” etc., etc., which seems to have an irreverent sound, not to 
mention something of indefiniteness that is discoverable in it. If there were 
any students of divinity among Dr. Bushnell’s hearers who are not his 
equals in energy of thought, we trust they will not cultivate an energy 
of expression which in them will certainly go near to be disgusting. Mr. 
Tuckerman, in the third article vf his series upon American artists, praises 
W. Bradford, the Quaker painter, and William Morris Hunt, a favorite of 
the Bostonians, with just appreciation. There is a brief historical article on 
“The Council of Nice,” by Dr. Philip Schaff, and besides these there are 
twelve articles of various degrees of merit, from poor to fair middling, as 
they say of cotton, by Dr. Harbaugh, George Cooper, Mrs. H. R. Potwin, 
Isabella Macfarlane, and others. 

The “ Catholic World” completes with this number its first year and a half 
of existence, and the editor announces that it does not as yet pay the cost of its 
publication, although there are five millions of Catholics in the country, and, we 
believe, no other Catholic monthly. In the October number a new serial story 
is begun, “ The Godfrey Family,” which promises to berather poor. A Catho- 
lic family has fled from France to escape death by the guillotine, and taken 
refuge with the Protestant, unrighteous Godfreys in England. Theelements 
of conflict are already visible. Science, falsely so called, animal magnetism, 
speculative philosophy, the doctrines of equality and communism in the 
persons of various members of the Godfrey family and their friends, are 
opposed by Catholic faith in the person of Euphrasie, a young French girl, 
who so far appears to be inexpugnable in argument, and to whom science 
seems “so very little higher than a game of ball with a little child,” though 

she dutifully pursues the study of chemistry at her aunt’s desire. In “The 
Independence of the Church” it is admitted that “there is not, at this 
| moment, a single great power in the world that officially recognizes the 
| Catholic Church as the Church of God. It is not assumed that the 
| changes recent events have produced are not evil ;” but the Church can sur. 
vive them, though these changes have been brought about by evil passions, 





| although her enemies seem to be now triumphant over the Church. The 
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other important original articles are “ Problems of the Age—The Dogma of | 
Creation,” and a criticism of Aubrey De Vere, written with spirit and know- 
ledge by an enthusiastic but not undiscriminating admirer. 

It is a long time since a better number of “ Harper’s” was issued than the 
October number. It contains only a little in the way of poetry—but four 
short pieces—and even of the poetry a part is creditable, the illustrated piece 
being quite touching and pretty. It is not, however, much to the credit of 
the conductors of the magazine that these verses should have been taken 
without acknowledgment from an English periodical. The opening article 
is another instalment of General Strother’s “ Personal Recollections of the 
War,” and is, perhaps, even better than its predecessors. We have before re- 
marked that the author detracts from the interest and the apparent value of 
his sketches by interspersing his daily record of what he saw, heard, and 
thought with occasional reflections made some time afterwards. When he 
does that he does what thousands of men can do as well or better than he ; 
but very few men could, and still fewer did, keep so copious a diary of so 
important and interesting events as he kept. As a rule, however, he is con- 
tent to photograph. The winter of 1861-62, in camp in Maryland and in 
Washington, is presented to us in this number, and among other things he 
gives us the opinions of the capacity of leading rebel generals which the 
West Point men then held and used to express round their camp-fires: 
“ Jackson was a hard and earnest worker at West Point, but dull in some 
important branches. He was secluded and peculiar in his social habits, and 
so much of a hypochondriac that it seemed to indicate occasional aberration 
of mind. He had been brevetted for gallantry in Mexico, but, owing to his 
peculiarities of character, will probably not be trusted in any important 
command by the Confederate chiefs.” There was a good deal of truth in 
this ; it turned out to be not the whole truth, however. Braxton Bragg 
seems to them “a bright, clever man in his profession, but limited in his 
capacity, and not likely to achieve high distinction in the present struggle. 
In social life he is sour and cynical ; in command an overbearing martinet.” 
And Davis they seem to have judged pretty accurately : “ The best Secretary 
of War we ever had at Washington ; the only one who entirely ignored 
politics in the administration of his department; for the rest, a narrow- 
minded martinet, full of prejudice, obstinacy, and vindictiveness; which 
latter qualities may be serviceable to our Government before the war is 
over ;” as indeed they were. “ Robert Lee is supposed to be much over- 
rated. Failed as a colonel of cavalry.” “Joe Johnston they looked 
upon as the foremost man among the Southern leaders in point of general 
ability and military genius.” And Beauregard they esteemed highly as a 
good engineer and indomitable fighter. Even in 1861 the rebels had begun 
to destroy private property as if they had been taught by “ the fiend, Sher- 
man.” Says General Strother: “ During the rebel occupation of Berkeley 
my father’s property was wasted and destroyed with many circumstances of 
obscene and wanton outrage,” and the barns and houses of neighbors guilty 
of the same crime, peaceable Unionism, were also destroyed. 

The second illustrated paper is “ The Cruise of the Rob Roy,” a synopsis 
of the very entertaining little book published some months since in Eng- 
land by J. Macgregor, M.A., who paddled himself in his wherry, as we 
should call it, from the Thames to the Danube, ignorant of French and 
German, using his mother tongue and mother wit, and distributing Prot- 
estant tracts along half the Roman Catholic water-courses in Europe. Next 
comes “The Wilds of Arkansas,” another screed of John S. C. Abbott’s 
“ Heroic Deeds of Heroic Men.” These latter, all over the former, have any 
quantity of fighting, which also is heroic of course. We could almost be- 
lieve it possible that this historian was indebted for most of his thrilling 
narrative to the newspaper correspondents of four or five years ago, before 
those gentlemen had quite learned that a fire is not murderous and 
withering and deadly and terrific if it kills only four patriots in four 
hours. Where Mr. Abbott learned to call 82,073 square miles “ count- 
less leagues” we do not know. It is a way of his, nevertheless. 
“Shelby Cabell” is an improbable story, written, we guess, by the 
author of an international horse-race story published in “Harper” some 
months since. It is not, however, so good as the latter, which was very 
good indeed—acute, vigorous, and fresh. The author might, we should say, 
enter in and possess a field not yet occupied by our American novelists— 
that of Western life and manners. New England has been done over and 
over until “Dr. Johns,” the last of these Eastern novels, is, perhaps, 
somewhat dullish. But the West, since it ceased to be a frontier country, 
our story-tellers have hardly touched. The writer of “Shelby Cabell” 
hardly touches it in this story, but he does for a moment get into the blue- 
grass country, and shows that he knows the region and the people well. 

A readable article containing some curious and laboriously collected in- 
formation, and written by M. D. Conway, is “Lady Godiva at Home.” The 
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author is somewhat severe upon the past and present indecency of the 
Coventry show, dwelling on the subject with unblushing virtuousness at 
what seems rather unnecessary length. The author of “ Robbed of Half a 
Million” evidently has better matter than method, but in the character ofa 
United States paymaster tells a tolerably good story. One of the very best 
articles ‘in the magazine, indeed we may say the very best, is “ The Freed- 
man’s Story.” It is an unpromising title, it is a hackneyed subject, one 
would say. Yet we do not at this moment recall a single short tale or nar- 
rative, true or fictitious, based on events that occurred during the war, so 
well done as this. Some woman in Virginia sets on paper what a young 
negro tells her about his sufferings, enjoyments, follies, mistakes, labors, and 
adventures in passing from slavery to freedom when the Yankees passed 
through Charlottesville, and he followed them away. The personages 
of the simple story are types of black and white humanity in the South, 
and are perfectly individualized, and with an apparently effortless, un- 
conscious skill that enhances tle reader’s pleasure. We suppose that 
many a happy married couple settled in a house of their own and with their 
lives duly ensured, will, in years to come, rise up and bless the very encour- 
aging statistics of the writer of the article called “Cost of a Home.” The 
“ Editor's Easy Chair” is comfortable, as usual, and the editor talks wisely 
and wittily in his usual vein. 

In the “ Atlantic Monthly ” we have the regular eight or ten pages of 
selections from Hawthorne’s note books and almost the last of “ Griffith 
Gaunt.” Both articles, in their different kinds, are up to their usual standard 
of excellence. The other most noticeable article is Mr. Boutwell’s upon 
“The Usurpation.” The usurpation which is to take place after the fourth 
of March next is the subject which engages Mr. Boutwell’s attention, and it 
seems to be his belief that it certainly is to take place. The sclieme, he 
says, is to elect seventy-one or more Johnson men from the loyal States, to 
form these and the fifty men from the excluded States into a body claiming 
to be the House of Representatives, and then resort to revolutionary measures 
for the consummation of the plot. The President “would summon the 
members of the Fortieth Congress to assemble in extra session immediately 
after the fourth of March.” Then the Clerk of the House would be removed 
by aid of Mr. Johnson’s police or soldiers, and the assembly organized by 
force. This would lead to civil war, which would be prosecuted “ until the 
entire rebel element of the country should be exterminated.” 

In “ The Novels of George Eliot” Henry James, Jr., sets upon that writer 
a lower estimate than will content most of her critics. She is rather an 
observer than a decidedly imaginative writer ; in morals and esthetics she is 
optimist and conservative. She succeeds better in drawing attitudes of 
feeling than movements of feeling, so that her books are a series of pictures. 
As a satirist she is inferior to Thackeray, and to Dickens as a humorist, 
though superior to either of them asathinker. Mr. C. J. Sprague gives a 
very lueid exposition of the Darwinian doctrine of the origin of species. Mr. 
F. Sheldon talks amusingly of the “ Woman Question,” to which he does 
not profess to find an answer; and Mr. C, C. Hazewell has a historical 
article on “The Norman Conquest.” On the whole the “ Atlantic” this 
month is marked rather by equality of merit in the articles than by the 
brilliancy or value of any of them in particular. 


~~ 
——? 


NOTES ON THE NEW EDITION OF WEBSTER'’S DIOTIONARY. 


NUMBER V.—ETYMOLOGY. 

I HAVE pointed out some of the difficulties in the way of ascertaining the 
number of English words in any given dictionary. The complete etymolog- 
ical census of the vocabulary presents other numerical problems of equal 
difficulty and even greater philological interest. Some of these are common 
to all the languages of the Aryan family, others more or less peculiar to our 
own. Those languages agree, not exactly indeed, but pretty nearly, in the 
number of grammatical classes or parts of speech ; but they differ very widely 
in the extent to whick they employ inflection as a mode of indicating the 
syntactical relations of those parts of speech to each other, and of expressing 
certain logical conceptions, and even volitions and other mental conditions 
of the speaker or subject of the proposition. Now, the number of the words 
of a certain class which occur in a language is found to be somewhat de- 
pendent on the character of the inflectional system. The syntactical rela- 
tions and other conditions which in fully inflected languages are indicated 
by the forms of the words, are, in those poor in inflection, expressed by deter- 
minative particles and auxiliaries, with the aid of position, and accordingly, 
as a general rule, the number of determinatives is inversely as that of in- 
flections. To other classes of words this rule has no application. The rela- 
tive proportion of the words which have an independent significance of their 
own is not determined by the amount of inflection, and there are languages 
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which, with a very meagre vocabulary, possess a prodigious variety of in- 


flectional furms ; others which, with very few inflections, have a vast stock | 
| Simple or an earlier stem, and to what extent are the remaining words de- 


of significant words. 


It is not a difficult task to divide most of the words of an Indo-European | 
tion with other words ? 


language into grammatical classes, though there are some parts of speech 
which are not, in all cases, readily distinguishable from each other. For 
instance, the participles, active and passive, or, as many grammarians style 


ticiples are aoristic, and do not of themselves at all indicate temporal rela- 
tion—are often used as adjectives, and there is a growing tendency in 


general the two are identical in orthography and in sound, and it would 
often be difficult to say whether a given participial form had become entitled 
to the freedom of the corporation of adjectives or not. In English, it is true, 
the question would not often have any practical importance, because the 
grammatical construction of the two parts of speech is usually much the 
same. In French this ques.ion is not only difficult, but in reference to the 
active participle imporiant, because when this part of speech is used as a 
technical participle, it is invariable in form, when as an adjective it is varied 
for gender and number. 

The parts of speech upon which force and clearness of expression chiefly 
depend are the verb, the noun, and the adjective, and hence the proportion 
which these bear to each other and to the less significant parts of speech is 
an element of much importance in the character of a vocabulary. In our 
numerical disiribution of English words we must enquire what are its 
means of predicating of a subject absolute being, conditions or affections of 
being, action, or suffering of action. In other words, does it abound in 
verbs? Has it many names for creatures or things, existing in fact or 
in thought ; thai is, is it rich in nouns? Is it copious in words used with 
nouns, as expressive of quality or attribute, oras defining, limiting, discrimi- 
nating or describing the object named by the noun; in short, has it a large 
number of adjectives? To go still further, we ought to determine in what 
proportion these varied means of expression are applicable to material or to 
immaterial states, acts, qualities, and subjects—how far they are adapted to 
the uses of physical and metaphysical science, to the communication of 
moral and religious truth, to the purposes of the rhetorician, the epic or the 
lyric poet, the dramatic representation of man’s inner and outer life. There 
are languages—the Icelandic, for instance—which have numerous epithets 
descriptive of personal peculiarities of shape, complexion, habit of body, 
moral and mental traits, many nouns expressive of the geographical features 
of a country, so that word-painting of a scene and the actors upon it can be 
carried to a great length, and, of course, the saga, or narrative, becomes ex- 
tremely picturesque and animated. How far does our English vocabulary 
admit of such description ? 

I cite this instance by way of example only, and a little reflection will 
show that we may apply a great number of more or less analogous tests to 
our stock of words. A searching analysis of this sort, especially if a lan- 
guage were subjected to it at different periods of its growth and progress 
would furnish no mean standard of the culture of those who used it at 
those periods, because all literary history shows that words come just when 
they are wanted, and that every people supplies itself with a vocabulary 
suited to its physical, moral, and intellectual needs, tastes, and capacities. 

Words have seemingly contrary and inconsistent tendencies. Now they 
incline to specificate that which was generic ; now to generalize that which 
was specific. Now they tend to the multiplication of nouns, of names of 
all things which may be sensuously perceived or mentally cogitated; now 
to increase the number of adjectives or words descriptive of qualities. Nouns 
are coined in philosophical, adjectives in imaginative, stages of literature. 
The metapbysician uses the former, the orator and the poet, by preference, 
the latter. Our great lawyer and rhetorician, Choate, employed many nouns 
when he was arguing a legal question before the judges ; but, in addressing 
a jury, it was said of him that he “drove a substantive with six epithets.” 

The relative number of the different parts of speech being ascertained, 
the next question would be: How far have these different grammatical 
forms been developed independently, and how far have they been derived 
from each other? Are there regular processes by which a word can 
be transferred from one of these classes to another? Can every 
noun become a verb or adjective, every verb a noun, and so on through 
the whole list, and by what changes of form is the transfer effected ? 
Other questions would be: Have the verbs a tone passive as well as 
an active voice; have they frequentative, optative, or other peculiar 
stem-forms? Have the nouns and the adjectives diminutive, augmen- 
tative, complimentary, or depreciatory forms? A more important ques 
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tion still, in the point of view we are now taking, is: Has the language 


a large number of radicals, or words incapable of being traced back to a more 
rived from these radicals by mere change of form, and to what by composi- 


This brings us to a distinction between what, as a matter of convenience, 
though by no means with strict sccuracy, we may call primitive and deriva- 


them, the past and the present—absurd designations, because these par-| tive languages. Greek, for instance, theoretically, and no doubt truly, in 


point of fact, belongs to the latter class; but as we know it historically, 
and as it was known to the Greeks themselves, it is a good example of 


English to this construction. In such case we sometimes distinguish the | the former. When we examine the Greek vocabulary we find three or 


one from the other by some difference in spelling or pronunciation ; but in| 
| the rest appear to have been derived either directly or by the aid of com- 


four thousand words, of simple form and meaning, from which nearly all 


position. The Greeks themselves, indeed, referred their longer words to 
these short primitives much more unhesitatingly than we do; for they 
seldom looked abroad for the source of a vocable, and they very com- 
monly accommodated the orthography of words certainly foreign to & 
supposed Greek etymology. Derivative languages are those which have 
inherited or borrowed their stock of words from dead or foreign tongues, 
and often with such changes of form and signification that their identity 
with the vocables from which they are descended is not readily recognizable, 
All the modern literary tongues partake of this character, but none in so 
high a degree as the English. But, notwithstanding the very mixed 
character of our vocabulary, English is, to one knowing nothing of the other 
languages from which it is derived, as primitive a tongue as Greek was to 
an Athenian, or Hebrew to a Jew. Such persons are apt to fancy that they 
detect, or rather feel, an inherent signiticance in the words of their native 
speech. In their view a house is called hovse because it ts a house ; a horse 
is called horse because it is a horse. To them the name is as truly and as 
obviously a quality or property of the animal as his color or the number of 
his legs, and they often manifest a virtuous indignation against the unhappy 
foreigner who knows no better than to call a horse a cheval. 

When we become acquainted with Latin and French we soon perceive 
that a very large proportion of our words are radically the same as the cor- 
responding terms in those languages. Form alone would not teach us, at 
first, which was the older and which the younger vocabulary. History in- 
forms us on that point, and, even without knowledge of etymological laws 
of deduction, we readily frame for ourselves many rules of derivation. 
When we acquire a knowledge of Anglo-Saxon or any other Gothic dialect, 
we are introduced to other sources of supply, and are now able to trace 
almost our whole mother-tongue to languages apparently not much 
resembling it. In passing from Latin or French into English, many words 
have lost the derivative character which was obvious to every one speaking 
those languages, and, considered as English only, have become primitives, 
and have given birth to numerous secondary derivatives. Every Roman 
knew that the nouns sensus and sententis were derived from the Latin verb 
sentio, and he was able to see how their several meanings were deduced 
from the primary signification of that verb. Thus senéio originally 
meant, I discern by some physical sense, feeling, sight, hearing, taste, or 
smell ; then, I discern mentally ; then, I judge or think ; then, I express my 
judgment, give my opinion or my vote. There are many other shades of 
meaning, but these suffice for my present purpose. To a Roman or a 
Frenchman, knowing all this, it would be obvious that sensus, sens, came 
from the verb in its earlier meanings ; sententia, sentence, from the same root 
used in the last signification. Now the writers who introduced sense and 
sentence into English did not import the verbal form also. I say the writers 
who introduced these words, for it isa very important observation, though 
I makeit here only en passant, that the Anglo-Saxon part of our vocabulary 
came into our modern dialect almost wholly in a vernacular way, the Latin 
and French almost wholly through literature. There exist literary com- 
positions showing most of the stages of transition from Anglo-Saxon to Eng- 
lish, yet these were probably neither numerous enough nor important 
enough to form what could fairly be called a body of transitional literature, 
and for literary purposes Anglo-Saxon was, for a time, superseded not by 
the modern English dialect, but by Latin and French. The latter of these 
two languages, it is trae, was much spoken by the higher classes and the 
learned for some centuries after the Conquest, but the alloy of Anglo-Saxon 
and French was effected not in the mouths of the English people, but in the 
crucible of the poetic: alchemist, who had borrowed both the processes 
and the material of his art in a great measure from French sources. 
The unlearned Englishman, knowing nothing of the common verbal 
root of sense and sente nce, would not perceive any relation between them, 
and in his philology tliey would each be as primitive and as elementary as 
house, horse, or hand, G. P. M, 
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THE TERMS OF REOONSTRUOTION. 


Quire an animated controversy has sprung up on the question | 
whether the faith of the Republican party is pledged to restore the | 
Southern States to their former privileges, in case they adopt the con- 
stitutional amendment. The question was hardly thought worth argu- | 
ing by the so-called Conservative press until very recently ; but it now 
bids fair to become the most important question of the day. There is 
no longer any doubt that the terms of reconstruction will be dictated 
by the Republican party, and that Mr. Johnson is henceforth a mere 
cipher, if, indeed, his value to his allies is not better represented by a 
negative quantity—not merely adding nothing, but actually diminish- 
ing their strength. The rats who were tempted by the prospect of 
office to desert what they supposed to be a sinking ship are rushing 
back in droves with ludicrous panic. No politician doubts the result 
outside of the State of New York, and scarcely any sensible Johnson 
man pretends to believe that this State will resist the general current. 

Under these circumstances it is a maiter of the highest importance 
to know what is the policy of the triumphant party ; for if it is pledged 
to admit the Southern States upon their adoption of the new amend- 
ment, it is quite possible, not to say probable, that those States will 
yield. Indeed, if Mr. Johnson should advise them to do so, there can 
be little doubt that they would promptly comply ; and thus reconstruc- 
tion would be close at hand. Mr. Johnson’s notorious obstinacy may 
prevent this result from taking place ; but he will have had a terrible 
lesson before Congress meets again, and may be wiser than he is now. 

On the one hand, the New York State Convention and the National 
Committee have pledged the party to receive any State adopting the 
amendment. On the other hand, several distinguished Congressmen 
have declared their intention to insist upon more stringent terms. The 
Reconstruction Committee reported a bill guaranteeing admission to 
the rebel States upon the final adoption of the amendment; but this 
bill was lost in the House, every Democratic member voting against it, 
together with all the very conservative and very radical Republicans. 

It thus appears that there is no authoritative pledge for the admis- 
sion of any State upon its adoption of the constitutional amendment ; 
yet it is not difficult to see that the Republican party is substantially 
committed to a certain policy in respect to this matter, and that the 
South has now, as it has often had before, an opportunity to choose its 
own destiny. If enough Southern States ratify the amendment before 
next January to make its final passage secure, and do this in a spirit 
manifesting good faith, we believe that they will certainly be restored 
to their places in Congress. We believe that the same result would 
probably attend such a ratification at any time before next February ; 
but if the South should remain obstinate up to that time, we judge 
that its subsequent submission would not avail it, Certainly we should 
hold Congress to be abundantly justified in refusing to wait after the 
month of January for the action of the South. 

Our reasons for this belief are easily stated. The Republican party 
is generally fighting its battles upon the basis of the amendment, and 
on the assumption that it contains the terms of reconstruction, Cer- 
tainly no State convention and no national committee have authority 
to bind the whole party to any particular course of action; but as a 
matter of fact a sufficient number of candidates for Congress are com- 
mitting themselves to this policy to make it certain that it will be carried 
out, if the South is shrewd enough to present the question in a practi- 
cal form. We do not see how the majority of Congress can well refuse 
to admit any of Mr, Johnson’s States upon the adoption of the amend- 
ment by the requisite number of States, including, of course, the partic- 
ular State asking for admission. 

But when it is broadly asserted, as it is by some journals which af- 
fect a peculiar knowledge of the popular will (though they have shown 





in the past an ignorance of it almost ludicrous, considering their pre- 
tensions), that the party is pledged unconditionally to the admission of 


every State ratifying the amendment, we deny it. Congress is under no 
obligation whatever to admit any rebel State until the ratification of 
the amendment is secure. It may waive this condition, as it did in 
favor of Tennessee, but it is in no way bound to do so in favor of South 
Carolina, This, however, is unlikely to be a practical question. The 


| amendment will probably be ratified either by all the revolted States 


or by none, except possibly North Carolina. 

The more important question is, How long is Congress bound to 
keep the offer of admission open upon these terms? In order to deter- 
mine this, it is necessary to consider all the circumstances. Clearly 
there is no sort of obligation resting upon Congress to keep its offer 
open for an indefinite period. It has the same right to retract its 
propositions before their acceptance upon the other side which any 
private person has in an ordinary business transaction. We suppose 
that the offer of Congress ought to be left open until the Southern 
legislatures (as those “ illegal and unlawful assemblies” are by courtesy 
termed) have had an opportunity to accept it. South Carolina and 
Texas have had this opportunity, but have thrown it away. Most of 
the other Southern legislatures will not meet until January. It seems, 
therefore, fair that Congress should allow them until the middle of that 
month to decide upon their course, It cannot well allow a longer time 
without consenting to a full year’s delay, since the term of Congress 
itself expires on the 4th of March next, and it will have only six weeks 
from the middle of January in which to frame and carry out a new 
policy. The South will have had six months in which to make up its 
mind, and may justly be held to its decision. 

We have thus gone through with all the details of the policy to 
which we believe Congress to be committed. It remains to be asked 
what Congress ought to do in certain contingencies as to which it is not 
committed. It has contracted no undertaking, express or implied, 
with any State which refuses to accept the amendment. And we think 
that it will be the imperative duty of Congress to reorganize every 
revolted State which thus holds out after the 15th or 20th of January, 
by means of a State Convention to be elected by all the loyal people of 
each State, without the slightest regard to the unconstitutional usur- 
pations set up by Mr. Johnson. It is at best a highly dangerous prece- 
dent to recognize governments set up and maintained by military 
power and executive dictation. That which Mr. Johnson has done to 
please the white people of the South, may at some future day be imi- 
tated by another President to please black people, or without regard to 
the wishes of any part of the people. But if from considerations of 
temporary expediency it is thought necessary to sanction the usurpa- 
tions of the President, it is certain that such a sanction should not be 
given in so vague a form as to imply that his action was inherently 
right and lawful. And such an inference might fairly be drawn from 
any action of Congress which should leave the Southern States free to 
come in at any time with the form of government adopted by them 
under Mr. Johnson’s dictation, and by voters of his selection. 

Moreover, it is perfectly true, as Mr. Beecher urges, that the work of 
reconstruction ought to be completed at an early day, and that the 
nation as a whole suffers by delay. This does not prove, as he imagines, 
that the work had better be completed anyhow than that any delay 
should be suffered. A certain measure of time is indispensable in every 
great achievement ; and excessive haste would be ruinous in so great a 
task as this. But an indefinite postponement of reconstruction is full 
of danger. Congress has given the rebels of the South an option to 
assume the responsibility of government if they will; but it has no 
right to keep the whole nation waiting for them. If the rebels will not 
act with Congress, the latter is not merely at liberty, but is morally 
bound, to appeal to the loyalists of the South, and to give them the 
power to institute and carry on republican forms of government in 
harmony with the Federal authority. 


»— 


THE FENIAN SOP. 


As the Fenians seem to be making some progress in their prepara- 
tions for another raid, and as there seems to be a general disposition on 
the part of all political parties to inspire them with the belief that next 
time they will, as far as the United States Government is concerned, be 
secure from interference, we propose, from purely philanthropic motives 
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to tell them a little plain truth. We observe that most of the 
newspapers which, six months ago, had the manliness to say what 
most intelligent men think about the Fenian business, have been 
awed either into silence or a change of tune by the near approach of a 
most important and exciting election, in which the Fenian vote will, 
no doubt, count heavily; for if the story of the deputation which 
waited on the President the other day be true, the “ Brotherhood ” num- 
bers 750,000 electors. When Mr. Johnson laid his heavy hand{on “ the 
army of invasion” in the early part of summer, he was very much surer 
of his position than he is to-day, and supposed he was to have every- 
thing his own way. He has since been cruelly undeceived, and now, 
in pugilistic parlance, “ shows evident signs of distress,” and is looking 
round for help, and is quite ready to accept that of the Fenians if 
nothing better offers. The story that he knowingly sold them United 
States muskets early in the year, thus leading them to suppose that he 
secretly sympathized with them, although often repeated by his enemies, 
has as yet not been supported by a particle of proof; and we may state 
frankly that we do not believe one word of it. United States muskets 
have, no doubt, been bought by Fenian agents, as they may have been 
bought by the agents of the Grand Lama; but that they were sold to 
them by Mr. Johnson’s directions or with his cognizance, for the purpose 
of inspiring them with hopes of impunity from him whenever they took 
the field, is so grossly improbable as to be incredible. Were Mr. John- 
son twice as bad a man as his worst enemies believe him to be, we 
should require the production of an adequate motive, as in all criminal 
cases, to sustain a charge against him; and no motive for deceiving the 
Fenians has as yet been ascribed to him. In fact, every reason, both 
of a high and low order, concurred to prevent his doing what the 
Fenians say he did to them. He certainly acted in a very silly manner 
in liberating John Mitchel on their request, but Mitchel was really not 
worth keeping, and it was the most natural thing in the world for a 
politician of the Johnson school to use the grateful task of letting him 
loose as a means of ingratiating himself with the noisy “ Brotherhood” 
who compose the Irish Republic. In arresting Sweeney’s grand army 
on the Canadian frontier he did Simply a duty which he had sworn to 
do—a duty so obvious and so peculiarly his that there was no evading 
it—a duty which Mr. Banks or Mr. Greeley, or any other Fenian sym- 
pathizer who has American blood in his veins and on whom American 
traditions and ideas have any influence, would have done in his place, 
But he has since then fallen on evil days, and although we do not 
mean to say he would not enforce the law under similar circumstances 
again, he or his supporters are, at least, not unwilling to have the 
Fenians believe, until the election is over, that he would not. 

The Tribune has recently done good service, and, we hope, helped in 
some degree to counteract the effect of its teachings last summer, by point- 
ing out, apropos of Mr. Bright’s visit to Dublin to fraternize with the Irish 
Liberals, that the true road to the redress of Irish grievances lies through 
acordial union with the English Radicals, It is not possible, as every- 
body knows who knows anything of the relations of English and Irish 
politics, for the two great Irish abuses—the Church establishment and 
the land tenure—to survive many months the overthrow of the landlord 
interest in the House of Commons, and this overthrow can only come 
through the triumph of such a measure of electoral reform as the 
English liberals now seek ; but this the Fenian performances here, 
and the influence the body seems to exercise in American politics, 
help to postpone indefinitely. There never was a wilder scheme 
hatched in the brain of man than the forcible separation of Ireland 
from the British Empire. It could not be carried out by any force short 
of one that would be sufficient to subjugate England, and where is this 
force to come from in the present state of the world? Such soldiers 
and statesmen as James Stephens and “ President” Roberts and B. 
Doran Killian will tell you they are going to get it up with money sup- 
plied by a few thousand day-laborers and servant girls, separated from 
the scene of action by three thousand miles of ocean ; but no intelligent 
American believes what these men say on this subject, or would give 
five cents for their opinion on any other subject under heaven. There 
is not a decent American farmer or mechanic in the free States who 
would not think even half an hour spent in listening to the “ views” of 
those worthies on either strategy or politics totally wasted. There is 
not one American in a thousand who does not laugh in his sleeve over 


the whole Fenian programme, or even a politician who does not, in 
trusted circles where nobody is likely to “ peach” upon him, talk of it 
as a good joke—a kind of “little game” carried on by those queer, 
incomprehensible Irishmen, but which, by shrewd management, may 
be turned to account in “ our ward ” or “ our district.” 


This being the case, there is something which would be amusing, if 
it were not humiliating, in watching the solemnity and regularity with 
which the Republican party set about cajoling the Fenians when 
it became evident that there was to be a contlict between Congress and 
the President. First of all came Mr. Banks, who fraternized with Presi- 
dent Roberts, and, seizing upon the neutrality laws, produced a 
“Juminous and exhaustive report” showing that they ought to be 
altered. The subject was a momentous one, involving little less than a 
reversal of the policy pursued by the republic for eighty years, and framed 
or approved by its wisest statesmen. But a bill was brought in and 
rushed through the House in the last week of the session, almost with- 
out discussion, and with little or no light thrown on the subject, ex- 
cept what could be furnished by Mr. Banks’s declamation. The whole 
proceeding, in fact, was marked by an amount of indecent contempt for 
the national dignity which few people would have supposed possible. 
Thaddeus Stevens, in his recent speech at Bedford, acknowledges that 
at this period the House wholly abandoned itself to “ demagoguery.” 
Mr. Stevens, whatever his faults may be, is not a demagogue. A man 
so earnest and honest and enthusiastic as he never is a demagogue ; 
but we think he would have done much honor both to himself and the 
cause he has so long and so faithfully served if he had refused to 
advance it by acts of this kind. 


As soon as the members went home, many of the most prominent 
continued the good work, making speeches all through the coun- 
try expressive of sympathy with Fenian projects, thus helping to the 
energetic revival of the organization which we now witness. Finally, 
the conventions have taken to inserting in their resolutions little sops 
for Fenianism which are oddities in their way. The Convention of 
Soldiers and Sailors at Pittsburgh did some excellent work, but it 
also tried to bamboozle the poor Fenians in manner and form follow- 
ing : Major Joseph P. Longhead first of all offered resolutions thanking 
Mr. Banks for his “able and exhaustive report,” and expressive of 
strong sympathy with Ireland and Mexico ; but, as they were too clumsy 
and too strongly worded, they were “ referred,” and the following 
substituted in the regular series : 


“ Resolved, That the neutrality laws should be so amended as to give the 
fullest liberty to the citizen consistent with the national faith ; that the great 
Union-Republican party is pledged to sustain liberty and equality of rights 
everywhere ; and, therefore, we tender to all people struggling for freedom 
our sympathy and cordial co-operation.” 


Now we deem it our duty to state, for the information of the 
“Brotherhood,” that the above is, to speak plainly, gammon. It 
is quite true that the neutrality laws should be amended; but it 
is not true that “the great Union-Republican party is pledged to 
sustain liberty and equality of rights” in the sense in which the 
Fenians understand support—that is, by helping bands of foreigners 
to organize piratical expeditions, on American soil, for the devas- 
tation of friendly territory and the robbery and murder of people 
who have never injured them. Its sympathy the Fenians may or may 
not have, but for sympathy the Fenians do not care; and as to “ co- 
operation,” that cannot be legally given without a declaration of war 
against Great Britain. The Republican party contemplates no such 
step, whatever politicians may say or do, and is not pledged to render 
any other aid to struggling nationalities abroad than affording a spec- 
Itacle of good government, based on liberty and law, at home. We 
| trust, therefore, the Fenians will not be deluded by these sounding 
|words. They are simply part of that kind of juggling from which 
| practised politicians—let them be engaged in ever so great or good 
a cause—seem unable to refrain, but which a party whose aims are so 
noble as those of the Republican party ought to refrain from, and can 
with perfect safety refrain from if it pleases, If Americans cannot save 
| their government, and establish liberty and justice on sure and lasting 
| foundations, without bamboozling a few thousand ignorant foreigners , 
they cannot do it at all. 
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WENDELL PHILLIPS IN OONGRESS, 


Ir the whirligig of time often bring about our revenges, it generally | 

does it so late that they can hardly be reckoned as compensations, | 
What profits it a man to have his powers acknowledged, if the youth and | 
health and hope be gone that would have enabled him to exercise them | 
on the only stage ample enough, whether for their display or their use- 
fulness? Some such thoughts as these passed through our minds when | 
we heard that Mr. Wendell Phillips had been nominated for Congress | 
by the “ working-men” of Boston. We are not going to examine into | 
the causes which led to this, into the merits of the eight-hour question, | 
or into the claim of those who labor with their hands to usurp for | 
themselves an exclusive title to the name of workers. We will only 
say that an admission of the rightfulness of this claim would make 
such a material and unideal world as we should not care to live in. 
What interests us in the matter is that something like an opening is 
offered to Mr. Phillips for entering upon a career to which he is pecu- 
liarly called by nature and training, while hitherto he has been hope- 
lessly shut out from it by choice or circumstances. In his case the 
chance does not come too late. He is at an age when the faculties are 
in full maturity, and, if wanting some of the mellowness which the au- 
tumn of life brings with it, are also untouched by any of its premoni- 
tions of decay. 

In Mr. Phillips’s case we have had the singular spectacle of a man 

who seemed expressly made for public life, and who would have found 
in it alone the freedom of full development, excluded from it by his 
conscience, the very quality of all others most needful to give dignity 
and consistency to our politics. Young, handsome, eloquent, popular, 
and full of that ambition without which great gifts become petty en- 
cumbrances, there could have been no suspicion of selfishness in his 
joining the forlorn-hope of the Abolitionists as a volunteer. It was 
much rather a proof of that innate gallantry of soul so far above all 
physical courage, and yet all that can ever illuminate it and lift it from 
a mere animal level. Who that saw or heard will ever forget the ap- 
parition in Faneuil Hall, more than thirty years ago, of that graceful 
figure and that inspired face, which seemed to descend from some supe- 
rior world to confront the assembled selfishness of Boston, or the sound 
of that voice which bewitched an audience it could not hope 
te convert? It was something to recall and to make real the legends of 
the Dioscuri, and one might almost have fancied Vane come back, more 
beautiful with martyrdom, to arouse the earlier spirit of the Puritan 
capital. When we add to his other qualities that he was a gentleman 
by position and culture, it would seem that everything was united in 
this young man that could make public life desirable, or him desirable 
in public life. And yet the very triumph that revealed him to his towns- 
men, perhaps also to himself, doomed him to thirty years of obscure 
struggle and of the obloquy that becomes glory only when both are 
alike indifferent. 

We have no means of judging the chances of Mr. Phillips being 
elected under the nomination he has just received, nor is this consider- 
ation a material one, for we learn that he has declined it. But the 
nomination itself suggests not a few reflections. There are many rea- 
sons why we should be glad to see a man like him in Congress, many 
which make us doubt whether it would be precisely the place for Mr. 
Phillips himself. It would, no doubt, be an excellent thing if we could 
have a few members at Washington who represented something more 
than their mere constituency or the often ephemeral creed of their party— 
men who might consent to enter Congress, but could not in any sense be 
supposed to aspire to it. Our legislation is too much in the hands of 
men unknown beyond the districts that send them, unrestrained by any re- 
sponsibility either to their own fame or to a public opinion which is 
not likely to feel any long resentment against persons whose names it 
cannot remember. If now and then a member might be chosen who 
should sit for the thinking part of the country, who should have a 
constituency of mind and principle more truly than of numbers, we 
could hardly otherwise than gain by it. Our present system, which re- 


| 


stricts the choice of the electors to a certain geographical space, narrowed 
still further by the moral and intellectual limits of caucus availability, 
is a kind of mutual insurance on mediocrity. It is a hundred chances 
to one that we get a man who wants the place that it may make hima 
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| edinalbeins rather than one whom the. place wants that it may be made 


|into something. The consequence is that we have a Congress of men 


unknown to the country at large, whose votes are controlled by local 


‘considerations, and who are individually of consequence only if they 
form a part of that most characterless thing, a working majority. How 
many of us ever heard before of most of the representatives of our own 
| States, nay, of our own districts, or are likely to hear of them again after 
the principle of rotation—invented, it would seem, to make sure of in- 
experience—shall have replaced one set of names with others as insig- 
nificant? How long shall we be in learning that men are most surely 
made responsible either by established reputations or by the conscious- 
ness of being able to achieve them? It is a fact as significant as it is 
ominous that the tremendous crisis of the past five years neither 
howed in one chamber of Congress nor the other a single controlling 
mind, nor brought one into either. Plenty of speeches we had, no 
doubt, but not one that deeply moved or united in one focus the vague 
wishes of the country; and, after all, speeches are more the unhappy 
necessity than the substance of representative government. The fact re- 
mains that a nation will never stand in the front rank, no matter how 


great its physical strength or material resources, which is content to be 
represented by its second-rate men, and has forgotten how to draw upon 


its reserves of spiritual power. 

We were accordingly glad to hear of the nomination of Mr. Phillips, 
both because it broke through the established precedent of seeking for 
a candidate who had never offended anybody nor committed himself 
to anything, and because it gave us the chance that one seat should be 
filled by the incarnation of an idea among so many occupied by the 
unsubstantial precipitates of chance. Whether Mr. Phillips would have 
made a fortunate member, we more than doubt. In his social relations 
he would have taught a lesson in itself worth the sacrifice of a few 
winters passed in the dullest capital of the world. He would have 
convinced his fellow-members, at least, that a man might be a polished 
gentleman and the most agreeable of companions, even at dining-tables 
where he drank no wine, while he was the crazy fanatic of the news- 
papers and the raw-head-and-bloody-bones of Mr. Johnson. He would 
have supplied Congress with a debater of the most complete outfit, 
familiar with politics, history, and social science; who could make a 
classical allusion without reading up in Goldsmith’s histories of Greece 
or Rome; and who would more than match the better class of South- 
erners in their single advantage of high breeding. He would have 
denounced all manner of corrupt jobs and timorous compromises, 
equally fearless of men and of consequences, 

But perhaps he is better where he is (since he could not be taken 
young), as a public censor. His pulpit is now so high that the whole 
country hears him, and the training he has been forced to go through 
is, perhaps, not that which best fits a man for a deliberative assembly. 
He has dwelt too long, we may suspect, in the region of abstract prin- 
ciples, and has been too long accustomed to lead the attack on desperate 
positions to draw out his forces wisely on the lower ground of practical 
politics. He has been too much in the habit of darkening men to the 
hue which the principles they often unconsciously stand for present to 
his imagination, to be able to meet them on equal terms in the cooler 
tactics of debate. He has given himself up, of late, so entirely to the 
seductions of a dangerous talent for epigram (let those cast the first 
stone who are liable to the same temptation) that he seems to forget 
sometimes the recluse sobriety of truth, and that she does not habitually 
dwell either in pointed antitheses or felicity of epithet. His more 
recent speeches not seldom recall the saying of the cynical Frenchman, 
that “tout homme qui est arrivé 4 quarante et qui n’est pas misan- 
thrope, n’a jamais aimé les hommes.” Mr. Phillips is not so truly a 
Puritan of the earlier emigration (for they had a rare quality of busi- 
ness prudence, which combined other-worldliness and this-worldliness 
with a curious appreciation of the diverse properties of spirits and 
water) ; he is not so truly that, we say, as a belated Hebrew prophet 
who has not yet learned the art of stretching his Judean conscience to 
the broader requirements of our continental spaces and more gregarious 
civilization. It is better for all parties, we are inclined to think, that 
he should continue to be the unpledged member for the Phillips dis- 
trict, with the function of drawing up his minority report on all 
possible questions, and bringing his really splendid oratory to bear on 
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crowds whom it touches and inspires, than that he should be sentenced 
to the solitary imprisonment of Congress, where he would be in danger 
of narrowing more than ever into a pungent critic of persons rather 
than of things, and would be more dreaded for his sarcasms than in- 
fluential by the clear-sighted and stainless nature which stands in reserve 
behind them. It is at times necessary to reach a principle through a 
man; but it oftener happens, and we wish Mr, Phillips would more 
steadily bear it in mind, that, during the personal scuffle, the real ob- 
ject of attack slips out of sight, and escapes unwounded for a new career 
of mischief. 

Mr. Phillips had a right to say, with some pride, in his letter de- 
clifting to stand, that, “ having worked thirty years in behalf of the 
labor of one-half the nation, nothing would give me prouder satisfac- 
tion than to stand in Congress the representative, in a special sense, of 
the cause of labor throughout the nation.” There is a moral here 
worth pondering. He has lived to see himself the chosen candidate of 
the very class of men who used to lead Mr, Garrison through the 
streets with a halter about his body in the days when he became his 
disciple. The space of an entire generation may seem to some men a 
long time to wait for a nomination, and the reward aot so very great 
after all. But the true reward is in beholding with his own eyes a 
proof of the fact that popularity will at last seek him who has never 
stooped to seek for it, and that an ounce of principle is more worth to 
a man in the long run than any quantity of praise. Whatever may be 
Mr. Phillips’s faults, and they spring rather from the ardor of his tem- 
perament than from any graver defect of character, he has always been 
recklessly faithful to what he believed to be true, and we are glad he 
has had the occasion offered him to refuse what so many are eager to 
gain, even at the cost of what is infinitely better. If not always a man 
of sound judgment, he has what is sometimes of greater value—a genius 
for improvising conclusions which the general mind is groping for, 
and his impatient intellect often flashes a keen gleam of light on the 
path that leads to truth, even if he run beyond it himself. Ina country 
where mutual concessions in the interest of a common want of inde- 
pendence of thought are so usual that they almost escape notice, there 
is manifestly need of men who, like Mr. Phillips, insist on thinking 
aloud, and that in so pointed a way as to stimulate attention, even 
though they may at the same time excite ill temper. It is better, per- 
haps, to make men angry than to leave them indifferent, for the one 
mood may subside into reflection, while the other is too indolent to be 
capable of it. 


_ 
> 


SLAUGHTER-HOUSES AND HEALTH. 


Tue Metropolitan Board of Health, in the exercise of the power 
vested in it by law, decided several months since that slaughter-houses 
should no longer be permitted within the limits of the district subject 
to its control. After a strenuous but futile contest on the part of the 
butchers, the validity of the order has been sustained by the Supreme 


Court, and an early day has been fixed upon for the transference of all 
slaughtering operations to well-arranged abattoirs, situated at a dis- 


tance from the confines of the Metropolitan district of health. In this 
course the authorities have followed the example set many years since 
by the city of Paris, and subsequently adopted by other large Conti- 
nental cities. 





That intra-mural slaughter-houses are a nuisance is a question 
which does not admit of much discussion. The disagreeable odors 
arising from them cannot always be prevented, even by the adoption of 
the most thorough means for purification ; the danger of animals break- 


ing loose and rushing wildly through the streets is great; and, in| 


addition, there are scenes within and in the vicinity of such estab- 


lishments which ought not to be witnessed by the youth of either) 
Theoretically, all those evils might be avoided, but we all | 


sex. 


know that in practice they are insuperable. We therefore regard the 


action of the Health Commission in the premises as eminently wise and | 


proper, and we believe that it will be sustained by the great mass of 
the public. 


But none of the facts above referred to would appear to have exer- | 


cised any great weight with the Commissioners, They alleged as the 


prime reason for their action that slaughter-houses were injurious to! 


| the health of the people, that the e:nanations from decomposing animal 
matters were the cause of a long train of diseases of a peculiarly dan. 
| gerous character, and that, even when well managed, they were more 
| or less productive of a bad sanitary condition. It was all in vain that 
the butchers held a public meeting and protested against banishment 
on such grounds, that they adduced instances of persons having been 
cured of consumption by adopting their occupation, and that they 
offered themselves as types of a ruddy stxte of health not possessed by 
one in a thousand of theoretical sanitarians. Had they known their 
full strength on the points in question, uid exercised it, they could 
have thoroughly vanquished their antagonists, who really stood upon 
very slippery ground. Fortunately, however, for those of us who 
object to having our noses regaled with otlensive smells, and who 
do not care to run the risks of being knocked @ewn by a mad ox in 
our peaceful perambulations, or of having the rising generation demor- 
alized by witnessing scenes of suffering and bloodshed, they did not 
make their fight to any extent on the sanitary questions involved, 
Like big, burly, rosy-cheeked, lumbering fellows, they took to ques- 
tioning the authority and powers of their persecutors, to discussing 
constitutional instead of hygienic questions, to employing lawyers in 
their cause instead of scientific physicians, and, as a consequence, they 
lost the battle. We are glad of it. There was no lack of yutid reasons 
for altogether doing away with slaughter-houses, althoug: the prin- 
cipal motive for such action alleged by the Commission:: 4 was, as 
we have already intimated, by no means one accepted by ‘he greut 
mass of those conversant with sanitary science. We propose !o show 
this in a very few words. 


Patissier, in his “ Traité des Maladies des Artisans,” calls attention 
to the fact that of all workmen butchers are, without dou! >t, those 
whose general condition gives evidence of the most vigorous and con- 
stant health. With correctness he attributes this excellent sanitary 
condition not only to the free use of animal food, but to the absorption 
into their systems of the nutritive molecules which are being constantly 
disengaged from the blood and meat contained in their shops. He 
shows, too, that the common opinion which attributes a cruel and san- 
guinary character to butchers is not correct, for, by consulting the 
records of the police, it was found that bakers—who are not generally 
supposed to be vicious in their inclinations, and who do not eat largely 
of animal food—were much more frequently arrested for acts of 
violence. 


Mr. Thackrah, who wrote an excellent work upon the effects of 
trades, professions, etc., on health, places butchering at the very head of 
healthy occupations, Those who follow it are much in the open air and 
take a great deal of active physical exercise. He contends, too, with 
much force, that the atmosphere of slaughter-houses, though sufficiently 
disgusting, is not at all prejudicial to a high state of health. The mere 
odors of animal substances, whether fresh or putrid, are not, appar- 
ently, hurtful; indeed, they often seem to be decidedly useful. Con- 
sumption is remarkably rare among men employed in the slaughter- 
houses, The atmosphere of the slaughter-houses.is, moreover, less sus- 
ceptible of those natural changes which produce epidemics. From this 
circumstance, conjoined with their diet and habits of life, butchers are 
less subject than those of other trades to diseases of the bowels. They 
are also much less liable to contract infectious or contagious diseases. 
Of five hundred and twenty patients taken in one year to the hospital 
in Leeds only one was a butcher, and his was a simple case of fever. 





Dr. Tweedie says, in his excellent work on fever, that though almost 
every deseription of mechanics has been, at some period or other 
during the year preceding his writing, admitted into the fever hospital 
in London under his charge, he does not recall a single instance of a 
butcher being sent to that establishment. 


Parent-Duchatelet, so well known for his thorough and extensive 
investigation of questions relating to public health, brings forward a 
great mass of facts tending to show that the emanations from either 
sound or putrid animal matters are in no respect injurious. He gives 
a full description of the great knacker establishment at Montfaucon, 
where over twelve thousand dead or dying horses are taken annually, 
‘to be manufactured into giue, buttons, and various other articles, the 
filth and stench arising from which operations are horribly offensive, 
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Yet the men engaged are represented as enjoying the most flourishing 
health, the women as being most fruitful, and the children as being 
pictures of healthful energy. He also decidedly expresses his convic- 
tion that there is no ground for the belief that the dissecting-rooms of 
medical schools are foyers of morbid emanations. In support of this 
opinion he quotes the assertions of such men as Lallemand, Desault, 
Dubois, Dupuytren, Boyer, and many others as celebrated in medical 
science. Desault went so far as to say that he was satisfied the air of 
dissecting-rooms had saved him from attacks of epidemic and other 
diseases, from which other hospital physicians and surgeons who did 
not frequent such places repeatedly suffered. 

Dr. Bancroft collected many facts which are strongly confirmatory 
of the views advanced by Parent-Duchitelet. He adduces a communi- 
cation from Mr. Lawrence, the celebrated English surgeon, in which that 
gentleman says that his experience as demonstrator of anatomy at St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital was strongly corroborative of the opinion that 
putrid animal effluvia are not usually detrimental to health. 

In his article on the “ Diseases of Artisans,” in the “ Cyclopedia of 
Practical Medicine,” Dr. Darwall, quoting several of the above authori- 
ties, adds his own testimony to prove the non-prejudicial influence of 
slaughter-houses to the health of towns. He states that the part of 
Birmingham where most slaughter-houses were congregated was that 
region in which the fewest cases of fever occurred. 

Becquerel, in his recently published treatise on hygiene, says that 
butchers enjoy, in general, a higher degree of health than individuals 
of other professions ; they are fresher and more robust. He quotes the 
facts that in the epidemics of yellow fever at Boston in 1798, and at 
Philadelphia in 1795, the butchers, although living in the centres of 
the infected districts, furnished but one case of the disease in the former 
city and three in the latter. He also states that, notwithstanding the 
very advanced state of putrefaction in which the matters used by soap 
boilers and tallow-chandlers are often found, these artisans generally 
enjoy perfect health, and are not subject to fevers or epidemic diseases. 

Tardieu’s observations, contained in his “ Dictionnaire d’Hygiéne,” 
are strongly confirmatory of the views expressed by Parent-Duchatelet 
relative to innocuity of the odors from putrescent animal substances, 

It would be very easy to go on and quote much more testimony to 
the same effect. We have, however, adduced sufficient to show that 
the question of the unhealthiness of slaughter-houses is by no means 
determined adversely. As is usual in such matters, there are two sides 
to the subject, and we regret that it has been practically settled in this 
city without that full and free discussion which could not but have 
* resulted in benefit to the various departments of sanitary science. That 
slaughter-houses are a nuisance, every one knows ; that they are prejudi- 
cial to health, a great many believe without ever having taken the time 
to enquire fully into the matter. It is bad policy, if nothing worse, to 
be guided by reasons which are not correct, and we are satisfied that 
the Health Commissioners have weakened their position by assuming 
as proven the view they have adopted of a very important question. 


<i 
om 


FRANOE AND PRUSSIA. 

Trere are fatal events in history which a far-seeing eye can easily 
perceive in the future. Great changes, like an eclipse of the sun, cast 
their shadows before. Is there anybody, for instance, even among the 
official journalists of Paris, who can doubt that the empire of Mexico, 
founded by Napoleon III. across the Atlantic, cannot live long, and that 
its last days are counted? It is difficult. to say how long the fragile 
edifice will continue to be kept up; it is easy to prophesy that it must 
4° take another example. Ever since the foundation of the new king- 

dom of Italy, it was easy to predict that Austria would lose Venetia, 
and that this beautiful province would be reabsorbed by Italy. It would 
have been difficult to say when this would take place, under what cir- 
cumstances, by what combination of political alliances and events; it 
‘would, probably, have been impossible for the shrewdest statesman to 
anticipate that Italy would conquer that coveted province after two 
crushing and almost humiliating defeats, one on land, the other on 
sea. Nobody could find the date or the means; but it could safely be 
aflirmed that Italy would some day complete itself. These superior 





| necessities, these inflexible aspirations which rise, as it were, out of the 
| muddy current of daily politics, are ordinarily felt by the people ; their 
| instinct even more than their intelligence gets permeated with them. 
| Well, I believe that a similar instinct, a powerful, fatal, and irresistible 
instinct, is now warning France that the day is approaching when she 
will be condemned to try her strength with that of the new military 
empire which is fast organizing on the other side of the Rhine, round 


the nuclevs of Prussia. It may be very agreeable to England to see 
this new star rising over the horizon, to salute this new actor who ar- 


rives.on the political stage, full of pride, of strength, and, even more, 
of ambition. But if England, if all foreigners, feel that France has at 
last found a dangerous enemy, is it astonishing that France itself should 
experience a similar feeling? It is very well to speak of national pride 
and jealousy, to abuse our national vanity, which cannot bear to see 
the world occupied with other triumphs but its own. The great vic- 
tories of Grant and Sherman never disturbed the quietude of French 
vanity. The fortresses on the Rhine, which now are all, without 
exception, to be occupied by Prussian soldiers, are not fancies 
of our imagination; the battle of Sadowa was not fought in 
the clouds. The conquests of Bismark are not moral conquests ; 
and since the policy of “blood and fire” has obtained such triumphs 
in Germany, it is quite natural that Prussia should think of trying it 
over other enemies than Germans, What is to guide the policy of the 
conqueror of Sadowa? Providence, the God of the armies, the interest 
of Prussia. The old King, who believes in his divine right, and con- 
siders that a parliament has no other function than to ratify the will 
of royalty, explains in all his speeches, with the greatest candor, that 
the Prussian army is the instrument of God, and the conquest is the 
natural consequence of war. His feudal notions donot much interfere 
with the views of the Prussian democrats: while the King is fighting 
for Prussia, they are fighting for German unity ; intoxicated by victory, 
they are now allies after having so long been enemies. 

In face of such facts, how can France be otherwise than uneasy ? 
Certainly, if German unity wa. one of those necessities which spring 
out of the slow developments of history, it would be idle to regret 
what has taken place. France has no more right to oppose German 
unity than Italian unity. But what she cannot understand is that a 
French sovereign should have taken a part in the events which pre- 
pared and now have nearly accomplished this unity—that he should 
have done so at a moment when that unity should be most formidable 
to France, placed as it is under the absolute control of a military king 
and an unscrupulous minister ; what she cannot understand is that the 
French Government should have paved the way to the ambition of 
Prussia. M. Thiers said the other day to a friend of mine: “ The 
Napoleons have proved fatal twice to France: the first one by his 
genius, the second by his mediocrity.” A harsh judgment, but which 
begins to be shared by many who remember the part taken by the 
Emperor during the American struggle, the unhappy invasion of 
Mexico, and who see now the control of Europe fallen into the hands 
of Bismark. 

M. Drouyn de Lhuys himself could no longer remain in the ministry ; 
his departure means that Napoleon III. is resigned, that he will cease 
to speak for the present of rectifying the French frontiers, and that 
he gives Bismark carte blanche in Germany. Rouher, Fould, and 
Prince Napoleon’s policy are in the ascendant. The economists, whose 
chief is Rouher, will speak of nothing but peace, free trade, universal 
expositions, and the like. The followers of Cesarism will applaud the 
triumphs of a German Cesar. 

But their optimism will deceive nobody. Everybody feels that 
peace is now no better than a truce; great preparations for war are 
secretly made, new guns tried, the /usil chassepot is set against the 
Zundnadelgewehr. The triumph of Cesarism will condemn Europe to 
perpetual wars. The splendors of the Exposition of 1867 will only 
cover the uneasiness of all nations and the preparations for a terrible 
struggle. 

After many years of despotism France finds herself deprived of 
liberty and also deprived of security. She now begins to feel more 
keenly all she has lost by giving up constitutional government. 

A FRENCHMAN. 
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PARIS GOSSIP. 
Panis, Sept. 14, 1866. 


Tue people of the wine-growing districts are anxiously speculating on 
the probable effects upon the forthcoming wine-crop of the persistent cloud 
and rain of this disagreeable summer, the wettest that has been known in 
Europe since 1766, which year, according to Chesterfield and other writers 
of that period, was just such a one as the present. The rain of this cold 
and stormy month, though it keeps our grapes sour, has no effect, happily, 
on the supply of oysters, which favorite bivalve, faithful to the “ natural 
law ” that consecrates to its honor all months with the letter “r” in their 
names, has again appeared in thiscity. Seeing the enormous scale upon which 
fish-culture has been carried on here for the last fifteen years, it seems 
rather odd that all kinds of fish are growing dearer every year, instead of 
cheaper. The vast “ fish-grounds ” of Arcachon, Comacchio, Toulon, and the 
Ile de Ré, where single “ fish-farmers” have often as many as 300 acres 
of coast under “cultivation,” sending off immense quantities of fish, and 
clearing net returns of ten per cent. and over, are only the more prominent 
centres of this important branch of industry—new to our day, but practised 
by the old Romans—which has sprung into activity upon all the shores 
and large rivers of France. To show how largely the production of 
fish has increased under the new arrangements, it is sufficient to cite the 
returns in a single branch of the trade, that of oysters, at a single point of 
production, Courseulles, where the beds, which yielded 70,000,000 oysters in 
1854, yielded last year 110,000,000. The yield at the other beds has increased 
in the same proportion, and yet oysters are now just twice as dear as they 
were twelve years ago, a fact at which all Paris is incessantly grumbling ; 
for the gastronomic tendencies of the metropolis of this water-contemning 
country run very strongly towards all kinds of fish in general and oysters in 
particular. Equally general with the desire of the good people of Paris for 
a good supply of cheap fish, is their ambition to see this city become “ a sea- 
port.” The masts of London prevent its French rival from sleeping ; and 
every year or two somebody publishes a book setting forth the “manifest 
destiny” of the French metropolis as a “ sea-port,” and demonstrating the 
feasibility and desirability of enabling the city to fulfil that “destiny” by 
widening and deepening the bed of the Seine from Paris to Rouen. Just 
now the public is busy with a new project for realizing this “‘ immemorial 
aspiration of the City of Lutetia ;’ the Emperor is supposed to favor the 
attempt, and the Government is said to have determined on carrying it into 
execution, devoting to that purpose a sum of 6,500,000 francs. 

But the favorite aim of European inventors, during the present summer, 
seems to be the contrivance of some shooting weapon that shall surpass the 
Prussian needle-gun ; the last invention in that line being the three new 
engines of war devised by a M. Perrot. The first of these is a three-barrelled 
musket, which projects from 15 to 20 bullets per second, or from 900 to 1,200 
per minute. The motive power of this gun is compressed air, and the 
bullets drop without intermission into the barrels from a hopper containing 
several thousand. The second engine is nearly the same as the first, but is 
mounted on wheels ; whereas the first is fixed, being intended for use on for- 
tifications or on board ship. In the third weapon compressed steam or gas is 
employed to project stones, or combustible matter, in sufficient quantities to 
crush, bury, or burn the besieger in his trenches or batteries. M. Perrot 
calculates that 20lbs. weight of projectiles may be discharged per second ; 
and supposing the weight of each projectile to be half a pound, and but one 
man to be killed for every shot discharged, the number of men destroyed in 
twenty-four hours by a single locomotive would be 172,800. The Russian 
Government is said to have wished to purchase the secret of these arms, but 
to have been refused by the inventor, who patriotically desires to reserve 
it for the service of his own country. The modes “improvement” of the 
Prussian who is constructing, for next year’s exhibition, a modified guillotine 


which cuts off six heads at a time, is thrown into the shade by such a trio | 


of novelties. Indeed, supposing M. Perrot’s weapons to be capable of pro- 
ducing the effects he talks of, is it easy to imagine any product of human 
ingenuity more likely to be regarded with interest and favor by the denizens 
of a certain region, rather warmer than agreeable, and not usually to be 
mentioned within the hearing of “ ears polite ?” 

The approach of the grand show of next year has inspired M. Strauss, 
chief of the world-renowned brass band, with the brilliant idea of renting 
the old Palace of Industry, in the Champs Elysées, for the term of the 
coming exhibition, at a rent of $300,000. M. Strauss proposes to give 
in that building—by no means suitable for such a purpose—a series of 
monster concerts, by the first instrumentalists of the capital, and conducted 
alternately by Berlioz, Gounod, Félicien David, Pasdeloup, etc. He offered 
Verdi $20,000 to lead this enormous orchestra once, but the composer refused. 
He then offered Rossini $40,000 for the same service, but was again refused ; 


he endeavored to obtain from the old maestro the privilege of the first per- 
formance of the much-talked-of unpublished mass of the author of the 
|“ Barber of Seville,” but all his offers were pitilessly rejected. 

The chiefs of the operatic and theatrical worlds are busy completing their 
programmes for the coming winter. M. Bagier, manager of the Italian 
opera, has been the first to accomplish this task, and has just published a 
‘triumphant enumeration of “stars” already secured by him, the “ bewitch- 
ing little Patti” standing at the head of the list. Offenbach has revived 
his favorite buffa extravaganza, “Orphée aux Enfers,” at the merry little 
theatre that bears his name; the Vaudeville is rehearsing a new five-act 
comedy, by Reymond Deslandes, entitled ‘“ The Stepmother of the Marchion- 
ess,”’ which is expected to take Paris by storm ; MM. Oscar de la Coutrye and 
Alfred de Simonise are preparing a translation of Calderon, beginning with 
the famous ‘‘ Aicade de Zalamea ;” and the Porte St. Martin, each of whose 
fairy dramas is pronounced by an enraptured public to be the ne plus ultra 
of the genus until the next one is produced, has closed its doors for the re- 
hearsals of a wonderful affair, entitled “ The Parisians in London,” which is 
to eclipse all its predecessors. Nearly a couple of score of actors and actresses 
will appear in this mammoth spectacle, besides an army of subordinates. 
It will contain two ballets, the first called “The English Quadrille ;’ the 
second, called “The Féte of the Universe, a grand choregraphic composi 
tion interspersed with songs,” is to consist of the following “ parts”: “ Ist, 
The defile of peoples; 2d, hymn to peace ; 3d, Isthmus of Suez and Trans- 
atlantic Cable ; 4th, Bayadéres of Benares; 5th, mines of the Ural; 6th, 
gauchos and rancheros ; 7th, women of Memphis; 8th, union of peoples.” 
The principal réles are those of steam, electricity, Eurydice, Atalanta, and 
the four gauchos ; and the principal scenes include the Northern Railway 
station, the iron way, a train in motion, a steamer under way, the Hay- 
market at night, Cremorne Gardens, illuminated fountain, the Crystal 
Palace, the magic lake, apotheosis. All Paris will go to see this spectacle, 
from which it will come away with a profound conviction that it knows 

London as well as the Londoners themselves. 

The doings of the fashionable world are sadly interfered with by the de- 
testable weather. There have been a “lottery” or two, got up, with the 
Empress’s aid, for local charities ; elegant fancy balls at one or two aristo- 
cratic chateaux, the costumes at which are said to have been of extravagant 
splendor; and a couple of very grand weddings among the “ exclusive” 
nobility of Brittany, that seem to have turned that stronghold of JZenriguin- 
quisme upside down. The Court is bathing diligently at Biarritz, and the 
little Prince, under the training of an expert swimming-master, is becoming 
as clever a performer in the water as he already is in the art of riding and 
driving. STELLA. 
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WAR IN OANDIA. 


Ir seems much like coming to the end of time, or, at least, like bringing 
its ends together, to have the New York semi-weekly 7imes, with the latest 
from Atlantis, come in to breakfast as one sips his tea, looking out on a city 
for whose founding the Pelasgi, neas, and Agamemnon have rival claims; 
mixing Grant’s tour to the Canadian boundary with the weary wanderings 
of the King of Men; to have the telegraphic news (by slip from Athens’ 
printing-press) that the cable is at length laid from the seat of oldest em- 
pires out into that misty and fabulous West, whose blessed isles haunted 
the ancients, from Ulysses down to Columbus, so that Pharaoh may ask Jon- 
athan the price of cotton and get the answer before sleeping. Then to watch 
the steamer going off across the track of Ulysses’ galley, and hear the drum 
of the Turkish soldiers going out in readiness to give the last blow to the 
indomitable love of liberty of the Cretan mountaineers, to rout them finally 
out of those strongholds, never yet conquered by arms, where Quintus Metel- 
lus stormed in vain the forts that nature built with upheaval of earthquake 
and chiselling of glacier; to sit and think, with one’s head full of the 
| studies of the week, on ancient sites and ancient Greek roots, as preserved 
‘in the Cretan tongue of to-day, of the news just come by to-day’s steamer— 
‘all this so mixes one’s ideas of times and epochs that one hardly knows 
| whether one is in the world or out of it. 

Not even Nile or Euphrates can be more shut out from the modern world, 
motive and influence, than our island of Crete. Conquest succeeding con- 
quest for ages have wrought no more change on the Cretan character than 
on the Cretan landscape ; its conquerors always few, and their conquests always 
partial, the old race is little mixed and old habits of soul little broken, and 
I doubt even if anywhere else in the classical world can be found so living 
an image of the classical times, such purely kept tradition of the old Greek 
life. Mars has taken the mantle of St. George, the lance of Pallas has 

‘blossomed with the lily of the annunciation ; but the worshipper is un- 
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iat In Greece northern hordes have mixed aiieten and much 
intercourse with civilization has corrupted the simplicity of ancient manners ; 

but in Crete they still believe in Nereid and Siren, the cypresses of Samari 
still shelter Dryads, and no one could go rebel against the divinity embarked 
there as to raise an axe against them. Only last week an augur, examining 
a slaughtered sheep, found a prediction of a bloody war between the Greek 
and Turk, and set the whole of Canéa in a tremor by his prophetic frenzy. 
The Cretan has not forgotten to be brave or learned, to be avaricious and 
dishonest—remains quarrelsome, vindictive, superstitious; like all the 
Greeks, incapable of political unison, and if not fickle, like all the others, 
it is because the heavy hand of the Mohammedan gives him little chance to 
change the bed he lies on. 

To the Greek classical scholar, I doubt if there exists a piece of earth so 
fall of interest for the light to be got on antique history or character as 
Crete, and yet the people can tell you the names of almost all the modern 
travellers through it, so few are they—two or three Americans, three or 
four, or, at most, half-a-dozen Englishmen, and a couple of Frenchmen, are 
about all who have explored the island during this generation, and of these 
probably only two or three have done anything thoroughly. There are dis- 
tricts as untouched by travel as any section of our backwoods, some of the 
most magnificent scenery in Europe utterly unknown, and some of the most 
picturesque motives in art unseen by painter's eye. 

But, not to bury one’s self in antiquity, the modern town is not without 
interest to the traveller. The population of the city is worthy of a city held 
by so many races—Greek, Turk, Arab, Abyssinian, and negro of other va- 
rieties, Italian, French, Albanian—faces black, white, brown, and colors with- 
out names ; faces tattooed, slashed, and plain—Jews, Gentiles, Parsees, and 
Mohammedans, speaking all the tongues of that Orient which is occident to 
the Indus. On the sea-side, without the walls, is an Arab village, with a 
mosque, and on a sandy plain between Canéa and the hills, known as the 
desert, is a village of Bedouins, said to have fled here from a famine in 
Africa, a village of tents, or rather rush and cloth cabins, around which one 
sees flitting the bright-eyed daughters of the desert, not so chary as their 
orthodox sisters in faith of showing their faces, some of which are strik- 
ingly pretty, with a wild-gazelle-like manner, teeth like white sea shells, 
and perpetual good humor on their lips and perfect health in their move- 
ments. 

The Marina of Canéa is itself a study of weeks. 
round the little port, it contains most of the coffee-shops and the custom- 
house, and is overlooked by the old citadel, on top of which is built the 
palace of the governor. A few pointed arches and vaults in ruins, with a 
massive side wall pierced with dungeon windows, still remain of Venetian 
work, with a fountain on the quay. Here you may see in the afternoon the 
Arab and negro porters on the eastern side in the sun, and on the western, 
before the cafés, contemplative Turks and speculative Greeks, drawing away 
at their hubble-bubbles or imbibing coffee in silence. The oddly-dressed 
crews and captains of all the quaint and antiquely-rigged craft huddled to- 
gether in this insufficient port all gather here as the evening draws near to 
smoke and drink coffee, and bargain and talk over the news. Samriotes, 
Syriotes, Smyrniotes, Alexandriotes, men from Benghazi, Arab sailors, 
sailors from Trieste, Naples, Sicily, Malta Hydra, Salonica, and some that 
one can’t tell the whereof, with Sphakiots and Candiots of our own isle— 
such a medley in dialects and costume as you find nowhere save in the 


Lying in a half-circle 


Levant. 
And such summer evenings 2s we have here! The north wind blowing 


across the Euganean comes to us full of sea odors, and the surf faintly break- 
ing against the mole outside murmurs incessantly the same old story it told 
to Achilles wending on that not far-off shore, by “the deep, far-sounding 
sea ;’ to Ariadne watching disconsolately by this ; to Ulysses coasting along 
them all, watching to see what sign might tell him to land with a friend or 
fly from a foe, looking up to the stars (not much changed now), shunning 
the very rocks on which ships are still wrecked by the north wind. 

From the middle of June to the middle of August we have much hot 
weather, the thermometer ranging from 82° to 86° Fah. From the middle of 
August to the end of October we have such a climate as I used to dream that 
of Italy to be—days almost cloudless, sea-breeze every day, and an atmos- 
phere of sapphire, in which the gray old mountains, still showing patches of 
snow in their ravines, show every crag and gully to their very summits. We 
see Mount Ida any day almost, though distant more than sixty miles ; and 
the ranges which lie across the plain of Canéa seem only a rifle-shot away. 
The glens and gorges one sees even from here are tempting in the extreme 
to the lovers of the picturesque. In the days when we were at peace I used 


to take such charming rides up amongst the hills and passes; but now we 
are at war here, and when you have run the gauntlet of ruffianly and fanati- 





cal Turkish troops and got into the mouftains, you run—not the danger of 
being taken by the insurgents—but of being taken for their friend when you 
come back. 

A month now Crete has been in armed insurrection and not a shot fi red, 
the Greeks having retired to their mountain fastnesses. The troops dare 
not or cannot follow, for through those defiles no organized body can march 
and no mass of men penetrate against the resistance of men armed with 
stones alone. It is a most curious spectacle to see the whole power of an 
empire directed in vain against these 20,000 badly armed and utterly unor- 
ganized Cretans. It recalls the days of Thermopyle. And the more I see 
of the Cretans, the more I regard them as true representatives of the ancient 
Greeks. They have up in their mountains a “central committee” of the 
chief men of the island, countrymen, peasants, like all the rest, many of 
whom cannot even sign their names to their manifestoes, and yet they govern 
with an absolute and severe justice the whole insurgent population, control 
them completely, resist all the intrigues of the Government and all efforts to 
produce discord amongst themselves, and with a calm and wisdom of an- 
tique excellence receive and reply to the envoys of the Government, which 
has, so far, not gained a point on them. 

In all the territory which they control not an egg has been stolen, not a 
wrong committed to any one. Twice, when detachments of soldiers have 
been carelessly led completely into their power, a single deputy has been 
able to restrain the people, burning to strike; and all this while the Turkish 
troops have ravaged and laid waste their vineyards, killed their flocks, 
violated their sanctuaries, and destroyed all that was destructible in them. 
An insurrection here is a matter of religion ; it is Christian against Turk ; 
and yet, while the troops have driven the entire population from many 
villages and destroyed hundreds, perhaps, of vineyards and gardens, not a 
Turk has been harmed from one end of the island to the other. In the town 
of Candia the Turks from the country have driven the Greeks from their 
own houses and entered into occupation, and the whole population has fled ; 
while in the country even the abandoned estates of the Turks are protected. 
Once, before the hostile movement of troops, as the committee was in un- 
armed session, there came to the place of assembly a Turk with a barrel of 
wine, as peddlers of small beer to a New England general training, doubtless 
with hope of many piastres from the several thousand Cretans there assem- 
bled ; but the committee put a bar on his selling wine. The poor man 
pleaded expenses and loss, etc., etc., and finally was allowed to sell on condi- 
tion that he made himself responsible, by written agreement, for all the 
injury which might result from his wine-selling. On deliberation he declined 
and retired, his cask unbroached. About the same time the governor sent 
a message to the committee by a Cretan captain, a partisan of his, who, being 
received, heard, and dismissed with their reply, a Cretan of the common 
mass accosted him as he went away with reproaches of his disloyalty and 
He was instantly arrested and imprisoned by the commit- 


spat in his face. 
Some 


tee. And the sequel of this affair, by the way, bears another moral. 
days after the aggressive Cretan was stabbed dead by the son of the insulted 
captain ; and when, after considerable delay, the people saw that the governor 
had no intention of doing justice on the murderer, and some of the dead 
man’s kinsmen (he was of the Sphakiot race, with whom the vendetta still 
obtains) repaired to the village of the murderer to put him to punishment 
according to their usage, the pasha sent troops to protect him and his 
house. The calves of a Turkish bey, resident not far from the place of meet- 
ing, having gone astray, the whole police force of the committee was em- 
ployed in hunting them out and returning them, lest it should be said that 
some of the Cretans attendant on the committee had stolen them. 

There is a characteristic of the Cretans which I have never met else- 
where—their system of chieftainship. Each village elects a captain, and if, 
as sometimes happens, the pasha interferes to control the election in favor 
of a man who is not liked by the people, they elect another, whom they obey, 
and to whom they look for guidance in any unusual political exigency. He 
is known as the people’s captain, and the other as the pasha’s captain. But 
these captains, though, while holding office, possessed of all the influence of 
the chiefs of Homer’s day, are ruthlessly deposed on the next election if they 
are found unworthy. When, two years ago, they attempted a movement to 
obtain justice, the pasha succeeded in corrupting a number of the captains 
(chosen for peaceable times), and the movement failed by the counter influ- 
ence of the corrupted chiefs. This year they are all true and tried men, 
and the pasha has not succeeded (so far as is known) in gaining any of them. 
They elected as president a certain Kostaros, one of the wealthiest and most 
influential men in the island, and a deputy. He declined, saying, “ We are 
all equal, and we will remain so, working together.” 

Some of the circulars of the committee to the consuls have been dignified 


and noble political papers, and many have appeared, through the travesty of 
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French translations, in our papers ; and a late letter to our President will be | 
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than that by which diplomacy—at the end of that cruel war in which, after | M®-Wiyxrretp. Anovel. Paper. Adv.below. . . « 5 «© «© «© « 73 
sufferings and endurance inconceivable to us, the Cretans had conquered | HURD & HOUGHTON. 
their country and held all but three strong fortresses—passed them, tied Bataps, LYRIos, AND Hy Ms. Alice Cary. 8y ee ee 480 
’ . + Th» naira: 

hand and foot, back to their humiliated and conquered former masters. In- P'S 8%, OR cat Bie ‘aaahe He: Sranth.” Bait a by Prof. H. B. Beckett, D.D. 
justi that breeds eve ie is whi os | 
justice such as reeds ever tragedies such as this which now ae TICKNOR & FIELDS. 
Crete. ' Poems. Elizabeth Akers (Florence Percy). Blue and gold. 32mo. Adv. below. 

Besides my republican sympathies for the Cretans, I have other motives’ TRE: ASURES FROM rae P ROSE WRITINGS OF JOHN MILTON. l6mo. Edited by Fayette 

€ BIO . . 
to desire the restoration of peace, as permitting a nearer approach to those THe L te AND LETTERS OF ‘Janes ¢ G ATES Pinot AL. J uliuns H.W ard . ‘L2mo, A ly. 
cool gorges whose yawning we see from the plains, and the forests of huge | Baie tS ee 
JOHN BRADBURN. 
cypresses whose sacred groves darken the slopes of the Leucae Orae. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF DISTINGUISHED LIVING NEW YORK SURGEONS. Samuel 
W. J. 8. = a rarcis, A. M., M.D. Reprinted from “ Phila. Med. and Burg. Re porter, 
i . . . . . 
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SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO. 


ADOLPHE THIERS, Member of the French Academy, etc. 


ro” »D F 
‘Ady. be- | GULDE TO Mc I ~ ed inane 


HISTORICAL WORKS OF M. 
Ady. p. 2 


Translated by Thomas W. Kedhead, Esq. 

low. 4vols. Per vol. ° ° e 2 
A HIsToryY OF THE LITERATURE OF ANCIENT Grescr. K. 0. Muller. Continued by 
Imported. 8yvo. Adv. below. 3 vols. 


Illustrated. Imported. 8yo. 


— Williamson Donaldson, D.D. Per 


Tue ENGLIsu N ATION. A history of England ‘in the lives of Englishmen, George Goa- 
ol. 


| GUERRE DE LASECESSION. Ferdinand Lecompte. 


DICTIONARY OF THE Hawattan LAN@VAGE, 
chronological table of rvents. 
ERSATION IN FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 


600 | Tae Hianer EpvucaTion or Women. 
| Wom AN’s WORK IN TUE CHURCH. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND. 
Ady. below. . . . e . 


A. 8. BARNES & CO. 

With English-Hawatiian vocabulary and 
Lawin Andrews. dv. below. . 2 
Be lenge: r and Witcomb. 
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STRAHAN & CO, 


Emily Davies. 


es” l6mo. Adv. p 1s 
J.M. Ludlow. 16mo. Imp. Historica notes. Adv. 





: Bey Conntesion. Imported. 8vo. pa. below. 7 5 vols. Perv 4 ch :. bp. p. 257. 12 
HIsToRY OF THE REFORMATION OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. Gilbert Burne le o% wi” eee F - 
Revised by Nicholas Pocock, M.A. Imported. 8vo. Adv. below. 7 vols. Per vol. 6 00) | Days!or Yous. Sarah Tytler. Svo. ‘Imp. 2vols. Adv. p. 287. Price per vol. 30 
HISTORY OF HIS OWN TIME. With notes by the Earls of Dartmouth and Hardwicke, | 
Speeker Gastow. and Bean Swift; \~ which =e — qaner a annotations, se ia CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO. 
urnet mportec vo dv. below. 6 vols er vo 16% x ea é 
CuvuRcH History OF Gueat BRITAIN. From the birth of Jesus Christ to the year * | DR. Jouns. D.G. Mitchell. [* Ik Marvel."] 2vols. Svo. Ady. p. 237. ak ay 
MDCXLVIII. Endeavored by Thomas Fuller, D.D. A new edition, by Rey. J. 8. LIFE dre BENJAMIN ape amp M.D. Prof. Fisher. Ady. p. 237. 2 vols. Price per 
Brewer, M.A. Imported. 8vo. 6vols. Per vol. . - ol. PP ae ae ee gh ee 280 
Tue ScorrisH Nation. Wm. Anderson. Illustrated. Imported. Svo. “Adv. below. | Lanae’s Commentary, "Voi. II. Containing Mark, edited by Dr. W.@. T. Shedd ; 
Surnames, families, Literature, ete., » ete. 0 OF the pe op eof Scotland. 3 vols. Per and 1 Luke, edited by Rev. P Philip Schaff and Rey. C. C. Starbuck. Svo. Ady. 
vol. Halfcalf. . 11 33 | p. 257. Noticed. vol. I., p. oa 5 00 
Full calf, gilt. 13 33 , Mstory or ENGLAND. From the fall of Wolsey to the des ath of Elizabeth, James A. 
Tue CHINESE CLassics. With a translation. notes, indices, etc. James Legge, D.D. Froude. Vols. V.and VI. Svo. Repub, Adv. p. ’rice per vol. 3.00 
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Tue Works OF Mk. Ricnarp Hooker. With memoir by Izaak Walton. Arranged by _.__ Part Il. A P. Stanley, D.D. 8vo. Repub. Rey. vol. IL., v; Gi. Adv. p. 37. 5 00 
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“LEVPOLDT & HOLT, 
451 Broome St., New YorK, 
Have lately Published 


| WHO BREAKS-—PAYS. 


| By the author of “ Cousin Stella, * “Skirmishing,” ete. | 
Cloth, $1 25. 


Now Reapy. 


AN IMPORTANT AND INDISPENSABLE 
MEDICAL WORK, VIZ. : 


Index of Diseases and | 
their Treatment. 


By Tuos. Hawkes TANNER, M.D., Member of the Royal 
College of Physicians, Author of ‘ Practical Treatise on 
the Diseases of Infancy and Childhood,’ ‘‘ Manual of | 
Clinical Medicine,” etc. 

1 vol. 12mo, pp. 424, with a valuable Tabular Synopsis, 
Appendix of Formulz, etc., etc. 


Price $4 50. 


An 





| *Who Breaks—Pays’ is a love tale, told with ex- | 
quisite pathos and poetry. There is a freshness and 
| originality about the book which give it a place among | 
the standard works of the day.”"—Publishers’ Circular. } 


HEINE’S PICTURES OF TRAVEL. 
ye. BOTT, Terie $2 25. 
'MEMOIRS OF A GOOD-FOR-NOTHING. By | 


Joseph von Eichendorf. Translated by Charles G, 
Leland. Vignettes by E. B. Bensell. $1 5v. 


“Tf there is still left any one who still some traces of | 
| Eden inherits, we advise him, we urge it on him, to give 
| himself the great pleasure of reading this charming 





| book.”’—Nation. 
SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO. Griwps FROM THE ROUND TABLE: A. 
654 Broapway, New York. Feast for Epicures. By Joseph Barber. $1. 
Sen sr ’ i -| LAWS OF SHORT WHIST. Edited by J. L. 


New York Railroad and Steamboat | Baldwin. The standard adopted b [agentes Cute; 


and a Treatise on the Game, by J. 
“Having been for thirty-six years a player and lover of 


Time-Tables, 
2S | the game, we commend the book to a inner desirous | 
Published Monthly by BENEDICT BROTHERS, 171 | | of p aying well.”"— Boston ee Bd 


Broadway, will be found a convenient Guide to Strangers | " 
and Residents. Price 20 cents. IMPORTANT TO PHILOLOGISTS. 


ie DICTIONARY OF THE HAWAIIAN 
LANGUAGE, 
To which is appended an English-Hawaiian Vocabulary | 
and a Chronological Table of Remarkable Events. 
By LAWIN ANDREWS. 
Royal octavo, half turkey. Price $12. | 
M. WHITNEY, Honolula, H.1.; A. 8, BARNES & 
New York, Publishers. 








The Text-Book Association of Phila- 
delphia will remunerate a competent writer for preparing 
a history of the United States for the use of schools, ona 
special plan. 

Applications will be received and particulars furnished | 
by JOSEPH WALTON, Sec., 


H. 
413 Walnut St., Philadelphia. Co., 


The Elements of Heraldry, 


CONTAINING AN 


EXPLANATION OF THE PRINCIPLES OF THE 
SCIENCE, 
And a Glossary of the technical terms employed, with an 
Essay upon the Use of 


CoAT-ARMOR IN THE UNITED STATES, 


By WILLIAM H. WHITMORE. 


| Beautifully printed in large, clear type, on heavy tinte< 
3 ype, , 


paper, with 
NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS, 
A limited edition (not stereotyped). 8vo, cloth extra, 
uncvi, $6. 
w. J. WIODLETON, 
PUBLISHER, 
17 MERCER STREET (NEAR Howanrp), N. Y. 
Cuerre de la Secession. 


ESQUISSE DES EVENEMENTS eae S 
ET POLITIQUES DES ETATS.U 
DE 1861 A 1863. 
Par FERDINAND LECOMPTE. 
Tome 1, with Maps, 


Just PUBLISHED. 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, 


IMPORTER AND PUBLISHER, 
192 Broadway, New York. 
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TREASURES FROM MILTON’S PROSE 
WRITINGS. 1 vol. 16mo. Morocco cloth, bevelled 
boards and red edges. With fine Portrait. $2 50. 


This volume consists of selections from the most 
famous of Milton’s prose writings—‘* The Areopagitica,” 
**Tractate on Education,” ** Defence of the People of 
England,” ‘Apology for Smectymnuus’’—besides ex- 
tracts from other treatises less gencrally known. These 
selections embrace the richest portions of those wonder- 
ful Essays “in liberty’s defence, of which all Europe 
rung from side to side; and display Milton's vast 
learning, vigorous thought, and rare sublimity of charac- 
ter. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF JAMES G. PER- 


CIVAL. By Julius H. Ward. 1 vol. large 12mo. 600 
pages. Morocco cloth, bevelled boards. With Por- 
trait. $3. 


A curious and interesting biography of a man of the 
most original character and of the finest poetical genius- 
It has been prepared with the greatest care, and its mate 
rials have been gathered from every accessible source of 
information. It delineates Percival’s varied experiences, 
his few successes, his many struggles, his literary and 
scientific attainments and Jabors. Numerous original 
letters written by and to distinguished men are included, 
and an elaborate Index is appended to the work. 


POEMS OF ELIZABETH AKERS (FLORENCE 
Percy). 1 vol. 32mo. Blue and Gold. $1 50. 

The numerous admirers of ‘Florence Percy” will find 
in this beautiful little volume a collection of her best and 
most popular Poems—* Rock me to Sleep,” “ Spring at 
the Capital,” “* Violet Planting,” ‘‘ Among the Laurels,’ 
and others universally known and admired. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent post-paid on 


receipt of price. 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, 


Publishers, Boston, 
And 
63 BLEECKER STREET, NEW YORK. 





Just PUBLISHED. 





WINKFIELD. 


A 


MR. 


NOVEL. 


Paper Covers. Price 75 cents. 


The American News Company, 
PUBLISHERS (FOR THE AUTHOR), 


119 & 121 Nassau Street. 


Now Reapy. 











OREGON & EL DORADO; 


oR, 


The Romance of the Rivers. 
By Taoywas BULFINcH, 


Author of ** Age of Fable,” “* Age of Chivalry,” ‘“* Legends 
of Charlemagne,” etc. 


BOD. .cccsstcecceaunbesanes occ G2 50. 


TILTON & CO., 
Boston, Publishers. 


J. E. 





Standard and Valuable Works for 
Libraries, 


MOSTLY IN SUBSTANTIAL & ELEGANT BINDINGS, 


SUPPLIED AT 


WHOLESALE OR RETAIL, BY 


SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO., 
654 Broapway, NEw YorK. 
I. 


THE HISTORICAL WORKS OF M. ADOLPHE 
THIERS, Member of the French Academy, etc., includ_ 
ing “History of the French Revolution” and ‘‘ Con- 
sulate and Empire.” Translated by Thomas W. Red- 
head, Esq. IJlustrated throughout with Portraits, 
Maps, and Autographs, engraved on Steel. 4 vols. 8vo» 
half calf, extra, $50. 

Il. 

A HISTORY OF THE LITERATURE OF 
Ancient Greece. By K. O. Miiller; continued after the 
author’s death by John William Donaldson, D.D. 3 
vols. 8vo, cloth, with portrait, $18. 


It. 
THE ENGLISH NATION: A History or ENG- 


LAND IN THE Lives OF ENGLISHMEN. By George God- 
frey Cunningham. Fully illustrated, with 63 fine Steel 
Portraits and 15 pages of fac-simile Autographs. 5 vols- 
8vo, half calf extra, $55. 

IV. 

THE HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION OF 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. By Gilbert Burnet, 
D.D. Anewedition. Carefully revised, and the Records 
collated with the original, by Nicholas Pocock, M.A. 
7 vols. 8vo, cloth, $42. 


v. 


BISHOP BURNET’S HISTORY OF HIS OWN 
TIME; with Notes by the Earls of Dartmouth and 
Hardwicke, Speaker Onslow, and Dean Swift. To which 
are added other annotations, In 6 vols. 8vo. cloth. 
Second edition, enlarged, $25. 


VI. 


THE CHURCH HISTORY OF BRITAIN, from 
the Birth of Jesus Christ until the year MDCXLVIII. 
Endeavored by Thomas Fuller, D.D. A new edition. 
By the Rey. J. 8. Brewer, M.A. 6 vols. 8vo, cloth, 
$19 50. 

VIL. 

THE SCOTTISH NATION ; or, The Surnames, 
Families, Literature, Honors, and Biographical History 
of the People of Scotland. By William Anderson. Illus- 
trated by many hundred engraved portraits, tables, and 
wood-cuts. 3 vols. royal 8vo, half calf, $34 ; or, elegantly 
bound in full calf extra, gilt and gilt edges, $40. 


VIII. 


THE CHINESE CLASSICS; with a Transla 
tion, Critical and Exegetical Notes, Prolegomena, and 
Copious Indexes. By James Legge, D.D. 

Vol. 1, containing Confucian Analects, the Great Learn, 
ing, and the Doctrine of the Mean. 

Vol. 2, containing the Works of Mencius. 

Vol. 3 (in two parts), containing The Shoo King, or the 

Book of Historical Documents. 

4 vols. royal 8vo, mottled cloth, $75. 
IX. 

THE WORKS OF MR. RICHARD HOOKER, 

with an account of his Life and Death, by Izaak Walton 


arranged by the Rev. John Keble, M.A. Fifth edition: 
3 vols. Svo, cloth, $15 75. 


x. 


A HISTORY OF THE HIGHLANDS AND 
OF THE HIGHLAND CLANS; with an extensive se- 
lection from the hitherto inedited Stuart Papers. By 
James Browne, LL.D. A new edition, with sixty-six 
illustrative Engravings, colored Tartans, and numerous 
Wood-cuts. 4 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, $30; or in half calf, 
$35 ; or full calf, extra gilt, $40. . : 





HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 


OFFICE, 135 BROADWAY. 


Assets, ist Jan., 1866, 3,598,674 14 


Liabilities, - - - + £53,746 24 


FIRE, 


MARINE, 
and 


INLAND 


INSURANCE. 


Agencies at all important points throughout the United 
States. 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, PRESIDENT. 
A. F. WILMARTH, VICE-PRESIDENT. 


JOHN McGEE, Secretary. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Assistant Secretary. 


NIAGARA 





FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 

CASH CAPITAL INCREASED TO - $1,000,000 

Surpuus, Juty 1, 1866, - . 300,000 


Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 
CHARTERED 1850. 
Cash Dividends paid in fourteen years, 248 per cent. 
JONATHAN D. STEELE, President. 
P. NOTMAN, Secretary. 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD. 





Capital, : . - $3,000,000 


Incorporated in 1816. 


Losses Parp IN 46 YEARS,..... . -.-+...+- $17,485,864 71 


J. GOODNOW, Secretary. 
L. J. HENDEE, President. 


Assets January |, 1866, $4,067,455 80 


Claims not due and unadjusted,.... ..........- 244,391 43 
Persons desiring ample security against loss and damage 
by fire may obtain policies at fair rates. 
NEW YORK AGENCY, 62 WALL STREET. 
Losses promptly adjusted and paid by 


JAS, A. ALEXANDa=R, Agent. 





Insurance Scrip. 
WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 
46 Prinz Street, New YORE, 

BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. 
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NEW AND IMPORTANT PLANS OF LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE. 





WHERE TO INSURE. 


| COLUMBIA COLLECE LAW SCHOOL. 

The ninth annual term of this institution commences 
at the Law School Buildings, at 37 Lafayette Place, 
New York, on WEDNESDAY, Oct. 3, next, and continues 
until May 15, 1867. Graduates are admitted to the New 
| York Bar without further examination. 
| For catalogues or other information address, at 37 
Lafayette Place, New York, 

THEODORE W. DWIGHT, 
Warden of Columbia College Law School. 


BELLEVUE HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL COLLECE, 
CITY OF NEW YORK. 


SEssions FOR 1866-67. 





The Faculty take pleasure in referring to the cumula- 
| tive evidence afforded by the success of this College in 


behalf of the union of clinical and didactic teaching. The | 


' class in attendance during the Session of 1865-66 num- 
| bered 470, the number of Graduates being 172. The new 
building within the hospital grounds affords ample ac- 


Bradbury’s Pianos “‘the Best."’ 
Pronounced “ THE Best” by the rost renowned artists. 
“ SUPERIOR in tone, touch, power, Dunasmiry, and ele- 
gance of finish."” Warerooms 425 and 427 Broome Street, 


UNION MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YorkK OFFick, 151 BRoaDWaAy. 


ASSETS, Over - - : : $1,500,000 | 
REcEIPTs for the year, over - - 700,000 
DIVIDEND paid during present fiscal year 69,160 
ToTAL DIVIDENDs paid - - - 419,000 
ToTAL LosssEs paid - ° 944,042 


NEW FEATURES—NEW TABLES, | 


By which all Policies are NON-FORFEITING and EN- | 
DOWMENT, payable at about the same cost as ordinary | 
Life and Ten-Payment Policies payable at death only. 

We call special attention to these Tables as exceedingly | 
attractive and ORIGINAL with the UNION. In case 

payments are discontinued, after two premiums have | 
been paid, the Company contract to pay, AT DEATH or | 
the SPECIFIED AGE, an amount in proportion to the | 
number of premiums paid. 


The Percentage system of Dividends used by this Com- 
pany affords greater protection to the family than any 
other plan, as in event of an early death the amount of | 
policy paid is twice that paid by all cash Companies with 
the same cash outlay of premiums. 


The greatest possible liberality tm assisting parties to | 


keep their Policies in force. 
| 


Liberality and promptitude in the settlement of claims. | 
| 


We refer to the Massachusetts aud New York Insurance | 
Commissioners’ Reports for 1864 and 1865 as an evidence | 
of the Safety, Reliability, and Unparalleled Success of the | 


Union Mutual. 


| SMITH, M.D., Lecturer on Morbid Anatomy; and F. 


corner of Crosby. Call or send for circular. 
WM. B. BRADBURY. 


commodations. 

The Faculty have instituted a Summer Session, begin- 
ning on the Ist of April, 1867, and ending in the following 
July. This Session will embrace Didactic and Clinical 
Lectures. H. D. NOYES, M.D., has been appointed Pro- 
fessor of Ophthalmology in the Summer Faculty; J. L. 





SWIFT, M.D., Lecturer on Diseases of the Skin. Profes- 
sor W. H. VAN BUREN, M.D., has been appointed to a 
newly-created Professorship of the Diseases of the Genito- 
Urinary System. Professors DOREMUS, ELLIOT, and 
FLINT, Jr., will, in addition to the foregoing, take part 
in the Summer Session. A further account of this Ses- 
sion, with the Fees and Regulations, is contained in the 
Annual Circular for 1866-67. 

The usual Preliminary Autumnal Session will com- 
mence on Wednesday, September 12, 1866, and continue 
four weeks. Instructions during this term will, as hither- 
to, consist of Didactic Lectures on special subjects, and 
daily Clinical Lectures. The Lectures in this term are 
given exclusively by Members of the Faculties. The 
regular Winter Session will commence on Wednesday, 
October 10, 1866, and end about the 1st of March, 1867. 


FACULTY OF THE COLLEGE. 

ISAAC E. TAYLOR, M.D., President. 
AUSTIN FLINT, Jr., M.D., Secretary. 
James R. Woop, M.D., Professor of Operative Surgery 
and Surgical Pathology, | 
FRANK H, Hamruton, M.D., Professor of Military Surgery, | 
Fractures, and Dislocations, and the Principles of Sur- | 

gery. 

Lewis A. Sayre, M.D., Professor of Orthopedic Surgery. | 


ALEXANDER B. Mort, M.D., Professor of Surgical Anat- | 
| MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 


ARCHER & PANCOAST, 


Manufacturers of 


GAS FIXTURES, 


Coal-Oil Lamps, 





CHANDELIERS, Etc., 





OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


omy. 
W. H. Van Buren, M.D., Professor of the Diseases of the 
Genito-Urinary System. 


Isaac E. Taytor, M.D., ) Professors of Obstetrics 


| 
Grorce T. Exxior, M.D., - and the Diseases of 9, 11, and 13 Mercer Street, New York. 
B. Forpyce Barker, M.D., \| Womenand Children. | 
BensJaAMIN W. McCreapy, M.D., Professor of Materia 
Medica and Therapeutics. | 
STEPHEN Situ, M.D., Professor of Descriptive and Com- 
parative Anatomy. : 
AusTIN Furnt, M.D., Professor of the Principles and halls, private residences, etc., etc.” 
Practice of Medicine. 
R. Oapen Doremvus, M.D., Professor of Chemistry and | 
Toxicology. 
AvsTIN Fiint, JR., M.D., Professor of Physiology and 
Microscopy. | 
N. R. Mostey, M.D., Demonstrator of Anatomy. | 
J. W. Soutuack, Jr., M.D., Assistant Demonstrator of | 
Anatomy and Prosector to the Chair of Operative Sur- | 
gery and Surgical Pathology. | 
A. W. WILKINSON, M.D., Assistant to Chair of Chemistry 
and Toxicology. 
Henrg G. Pirrarp, M.D., Assistant to Chair of Prin- 
ciples and Practice of Medicine. 


G2” Special attention paid to the fitting up of hotels 


Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pens 


J. W. & H. JUDD, GENERAL AGENTS. * Tickets for any of the several 
“A 


taken out separate 


wanted. Ret a TEE, © 5 vnc'ntes roncnbdbadae dedeceansesese $5 
7” Active and efficient Acznrs ted. Apply | IOUT BENDS 4.604.000. dcsaboksod- neeencscres 10 
above. ES Ae A 5S SOE 30 


GROVER&BAKERS 


FIRST PREMIUM 





Students who have attended two full courses in other 


two full courses in this College, or after one full course in 
this College, having — y attended a full course in 
some other accredited school, are required to matriculate 
only. Graduates of other accredited schools, after three 





accredited schools receive all the tickets for $70, exciu-| 
sive of the Matriculation Fee. Students who have attended | 


Lucien DAMAINVILLE, M.D., Assistant to Chair of Mili- | : , 
tary Surgery, etc., etc. | OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY, 
Fees for tickets to all the lectures during the Autumnal Jos Ph 
and the Regular Winter Session, ................ $140 TRADE MARK— re illott, 
departments may be | Warranted. 


or Descriptive Name and Designating Number. 
New 


Series, Good and Cheap, from No. 700 to No. 761. 
Jose With 
TRADE MARK— Po, lott, Designating 
Birmingham, Numbers. 
For sale by 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 


91 John Street, New York. 
| HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


ELASTIC STITCH AND LOCK STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES. 


495 Broadway, New York. 
PARLOR ORCANS. 

Our new Illustrated Catalogue is now ready, giving a | 
full description of all the late important improvements | 
and additions to our Church Organs, Harmoniums, Parlor | 
Organs, and Melodeons. These improvements render 
our instruments the most desirable made, and they are | 


pronounced unequalled by leading organists. | 
Send for I)]uetrated Catalogue and Price List. 


CARHART & NEEDHAM, 
97 East Twenty-third Street, N. Y. 





| between Twenty-sixth and Twenty-eighth Streets, 


the term, are required to matriculate only; prior to three | Improvements in Piano-fortes. 
mencement of the Session. There are no exceptions to 
patented by 
at once at Bellevue Hospital, situated on the East River, | 
to aid them in securing comfortable accommodation with- | from the use of the full iron-plate, and that, too, by not’ 
For the Annual Circular, giving further information, | advantages, the Mesers. DecKER have developed in their 
* The fees in this College are raised in common with | 
ee | tion in which their improvement is held is well shown in 


years, dating from the time of graduation to the end of | ~ 
ears they receive a general ticket for $70. . 
y Papenent of Fees oe invariably iW at the com-| Oneof the simplest and most truly valuable improve- 
| ments yet made in the Piano-forte is that invented and 
this rule. | 
Students on arriving in the city are requested to report | 
DECKER BROTHERS, 91 BLEECKER STREET, 
and | , ‘ . 
enquire for the Janitor of the College, who will take pains | 12 this city. By correcting the only imperfections arising 
—- Entrance to the Hospital is on Twenty-sixth detracting in the slightest degree from its many positive 
address the Secretary of the Faculty, Prof. Austin Fiint, | instruments a tone at once admirable for its purity, ful- 
Jr., Bellevue Hospital Medical Colle ness, prolongation, and sweetness, and the high estima- 
the Colleges of New York and Brooklyn, Philadelphia 
and Bectnn. ™ P | the rapidly increasing bueinese of their firm.— 7'ridbune. 
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BRAMHALL, DEANE & CO., 
Manufacturers of 


HARRISON’S IMPROVED COOKING 


RANCES, 


Also, 
IMPROVED FRENCH RANCES, 
OF ALL SIZES, 
FOR HOTELS AND FAMILIES. 
247 and 249 Water and 268 Canal Streets, New York. 


OAKLEY & MASON, 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 
AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 

21 MURRAY STREET, 


Oup Stranp or Pratt, Oakiery & Co., 
Between Broadway and Church Street, New York. 


WHEELER & WILSON’S SEWING MAOHINES, 
6% BROADWAY, N. Y., 
MAKE THE 
LOCK-STITCH, 
and rank highest on account of the elasticity, - 
nence, beauty, and general desirableness of the stitching, 
when done, and the wide range of ita application.— Report 
@ American Institute. 


REMOVAL. 


WM. GALE, Jr., 
SILVERSMITH, 


HAS OPENED THE STORES, 
572 & 574 Broadway, 
(METROPOLITAN Horet,) 
WITH A NEW AND EXTENSIVE STOCK OF 
SILVER AND PLATED WARE, TO WHICH THE 
ATTENTION OF THE PUBLIC IS INVITED. 
MARVIN’S 
ALUM AND DRY PLASTER 


Do not corrode the iron. 





MARVIN & CO. 


. Warehouses : 
CEES wie 265 Broadway, New York. 
721 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 









LALLY CLLLeSVAL VASE) Swwewens 






Seay Sees) 


THE HOWE LOCK STITCH 


wererescesms “ewrrercers warrrecerrss rents 


THE HOWE MACHINE CO. 


(Exias Howe, Jr., President, and original inventor of the 
Sewing Machine), 
Proprietors and Manufacturers of the world-renowned 
HOWE SEWING MACHINES, 
For FaMILigs AND MANUFACTURERS, 
699 Broadway, New York. 


wrrrcaN 


Boynton’s Celebrated 
FURNACES, 


FOR 
WARMING DWELLINGS, CHURCHES, ETC. 


Twenty-eight Sizes and Patterns, Brick and Portable, 
for Hard and Soft Coal and Wood; Fireplace and Parlor 
Heaters; Ranges and Kitcheners; Parlor, Office, Cook, 
and Laundry Stoves. 


RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS, 
264 Water Street, New York. 


Send for Circulars. 








THE AMERICAN 
POPULAR 


Life Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK. 


CENTRAL OFFICE, 419 & 421 BROADWAY, 
CoRNER CANAL STREET. 


DIRECTORS : 


Hon. E. D. MORGAN (JU. S. Senator), New York City. 

Hon. HORATIO SEYMOUR (Ex-Governor N. Y.), Utica. 

a, =. H. VAN DYCK (Asst. U. 8. Treasurer), New York 
yity. 

Hon. NATHANIEL WHEELER (Wheeler & Wilson, N. Y. 
City), Bridgeport, Ct. 

Hen, | —~ ‘i BROOKS (Editor N. Y. Avpress), Staten 
sland. 

Hon. WM. T. COLEMAN (W. T. Coleman & Co., N. Y. 
City), Yonkers. 

Hon. V. M. RICE (Supt. Pub. Ins. N. Y. State), Buffalo. 

A. y en M.D. (Ex-Health Off. of Port), New York 
’ y. 


T.S. LAMBERT, M.D. (Author Anat., Phys., Hyg., etc.), 
Peekskill. 
B. F. BANCROFT (Cash. Nat. Bank, Salem), Salem. 
CHARLES H. FROST (Frost & Southard, N. Y. City), 
Peekskill. 
EDWARD B. BULKLEY (Rawson, Bulkley & Co.), New 
York City. 
Jd — O. WOODS (with Wheeler & Wilson), Staten 
sland. 
J. %. BRADLEY (Wests, Bradley & Cary), New York 
ity. 


JAS. CRUIKSHANK, LL.D. (Ed. N. Y. State Teacher), 
Brooklyn 

JOHN H. FRENCH, LL.D. (Prof. State Normal School), 
Syracuse. 

—_ Ag SALISBURY, Esq., 173 Broadway, New York 
Jity. 


GEO. 
Ci 

oer TROW (J. F. Trow & Co., Printers), New York 
Dity. 


= BULKLEY (Rawson, Bulkley & Co.), New York 
y. 


EMERSON W. KEYES, Esq. (Dep. Supt. State Bank 
Dept.), Albany. 

we, H. WOOD (Wm. Wood & Co., Publishers), New York 
dity. 


GEORGE BLISS, Jr., Esq. (Bliss & Cadwallader, C. & 
Atts.), New York City. 


EXECUTIVE BoarD: 


Hon. VICTOR M. RICE, President. . 

T. S. LAMBERT, M.D., Agent in Chief, Vice-President. 
A. N. GUNN, M.D., Surgeon in Chief. 

B. F. BANCROFT, Esq., Treasurer. 


J. PIERPONT, Jr., Secretary. 

Prof. J. PATERSON, Advisory Actuary. 
GEORGE BLISS, Jr., Counsellor. 
Prof. ALONZO CLARK, } 
Prof. AUSTIN FLINT, Consulting Surgeons. 
Prof. ALFRED C. POST, f ‘ 








This Company is now prepared to issue all the varieties 
of Life and Endowment Policies, some of them with un- 
usual advantages, especially to ‘* Best Lives.” 

It will also iasue several new varieties, embracing dis- 
tinctive and very valuable features. 

Organized for the purpose of presenting these new 
plans to the public, it is anxious to have them examined. 

Call or send for a circular. 





SAMPLE PAGE OF CIRCULAR, 
EXHIBITING 


ONE OF NINE NEW FEATURES! 


FOURTH NEW FEATURE. 

The Company will charge a en according to all 
the known circumstances of Life, not alone those of 
age and health. A favorable constitution, i gence. 

rticularly in hygienic matters, residence, vocation, an 
Pabits, being very essential elements of longevity, dimin- 
ish the cost of insurance. The possession of them by the 
insured should not accrue entirely to the advantage of a 
com . 

Relat! ve tendencies to pager are, to a degree, deter- 
minable, and, so far, the insured is entitlec to the benefit 
of those he may possess; and this Company proposes to 
allow them to him by rating him mem gt than he is, thus 
lowering his premium. If his health is impaired, the 
Company will insure him, but rate him older than he is, 
thus raising his premium. How long is he to live? ia the 
important question, and the Neg desires to charge 
as premium what the answer will justly indicate. For 
example, a person of 25 may be rated as 22, 20, or younger, 
at eek , _— his premium, or as 27, 30, or older, which 
will raise it. 





RAVEN & BACON’S PIANO-FORTES. 
(EsTaBLIAHED 1829.) 


A full assortment of these Instruments, which have 
been well known in the New York market for more than 
thirty years, constantly on hand. We are continually add- 
ing improvements to our Pianos, and our facilities en- 
able us to furnish them at terms and — satisfactory to 
purchasers. Pictorial circulars sent by mail. 

Wareroom, 135 Grand St., near way, New York. 





Russell Sturgis, Jr., 
ARCHITECT, 
98 Broadway, New York. 


Vaux, Withers & Co., 
ARCHITECTS 
110 Broadway. 


Oimsted, Vaux & Co., 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 


The undersigned have associated under the cbove title 
for the business of advising on matters of location, and 
furnishing Desigus and Superintendence for Architectural 
and Engineering Works, including the Laying-out of 
Towns, Villages, Parks, Cemeteries, and Gardens. 
FRED. LAW OLMSTED, 
CALVERT VAU. 
"K C. WIT 





110 Broadway, 
New York, January 1, 1866. 
Landscape and Ornamental 
Gardening. 


ROBERT MORRIS COPELAND, 
Author of ‘‘ Country Life,” furnishes plans and advice for 
laying out Mi = Parks, Pleasure-grounds, Cemeteries, 
Country Places, Farms, and City Estates, and refers to 

JOHN M. FOR . Boston, 

NATHANIEL THAYER, do. 

RUFUS WATERMAN, Providence, R. I. 

RICHARD 8. FIELDS, Princeton, N. J. 

FRANCIS G. SHAW, Staten Island, N.Y. 

RICHARD BRADLEY, Brattleboro’, Vt. 
Office, 41 Barrister’s Hall, Court Sq., Boston, Mass. 


Estey’s Cottage Organs, 
$100 tro $500. 


These popular instruments excel ali others in Quick 
NEss OF ACTION, ROUNDNESS, PURITY, AND VOLUME oF 
Toner, accomplished by Parent IMPROVEMENTS. The 
crowning perfection is the 

VOX HUMANA TREMOLO, 
a wonderful imitation of the sympathetic sweetness of 
the human voice. 

They are strongly endorsed by Geo. W. Morgan, Wm. 
A. King, Chas. Frade), and many others, the highest 
musical authority in the United States. 

Good Agents wanted everywhere. 

Send for illustrated catalogue or call at the New Ware- 


rooms. 
GEO. G. SAXE & CO., 
417 Broome Street, N. Y. 


STEINWAY & SONS’ 
CRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRICHT 


PIANO-FORTES 


Have taken Thirty-two First Premiums, Gold and Silver 
Medals, at the Principal Fairs held in this country within 
the last ten years, and in addition thereto they were award- 
ed a First Prize Medal at the Great International Exhibi- 
tion in London, 1862, in competition with 269 Pianos from 


all pant the tebe Sipe ority of these instruments is 
ments now 
univ ly Cocehet te abundantly proven by the ract 
that ers. Steimways’ “ scales, provements, and 
peculiarities of con ” have copied by the 
great majority of the manufacturers of both hemispheres 
(A8 CLOSELY AS COULD BE DONE WITHOUT INFRINGEMENT 
OF PATENT RIGHTS) and that their instruments are used by 
the most eminent pianists of Europe and America, who 
prefer them for their own public and private use, when- 
ever accessible. , 
STEINWAY & SONS direct special attention to their 


PATENT AGRAFFE ARRANGEMENT, 


which, having been practically tested in all their grand 
and highest-priced Square Pianos, and admitted to be one 
of the greatest improvements of modern times, will here- 
after be introduced in EVERY PIANO MANUFACTURED BY 
THEM WITHOUT INCREASE OF CosT to the purchaser, in or- 
der that ai their patrons may reap its benefits. 
STEINWAY & SONS’ PIANOS are the only American 

eee py expo = Europe in large numbers, and 
used in Euro) concert-rooms. 

WAREROOMS, Ti & 73 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., 
between Union Square Irving Place, New York. 

















